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FOREWORD 

I 


The subject of this bulletin, or Part V of the^ survey of land-grant 
college education, is Home Economics in Land-Grant Colleges. 

The ether sections, publislied separately, are as follows: 

Part f. History and Educational Objectives of Land-Grant Col- 
lege Education. 

Part II. The Liberal Arts and Sciences and Miscellaneous 3ub- 
ifjectsiifXand-Grant Colleges. ^ 

Part III. Agricultural Education in Land-Grant Colleges. 

Part IV. Engineering and Mechanic Arts in Land-Grant Colleges. 
Part II contains thiee articles relating to Homsl^conomics Edu- 
cation, namely: (1) The Arts and Sciences in relation to home eco- 
nomics; (2^ The Liberal Arts in relation to the land-grant colleges; 
(3) The Sciences in relation to undergraduajjp land-grant college 
curricula. - ■ 

' IV 
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college education, 19KH1920' 

PART V.— HOME ECONOMICS 


Chapter I 

SURVEY OJ' LANR- 

Ily Henrietta W. Cai.vin ' 

Forn^ HprciaUH in Home F.cunomi.,. V. Hurras of B^ucction'^ . 
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_ At the be^rinninp: of the decennium 1910-1020 specialized courses 
n home ^nom,^ „e,e ra.inuined in the land-gmot inetiluUone in 

and Connecticnt; in 

' t ,T r ^' * ™ ^ in iwyivania. at Pennsylviia 

State CoUegej ana all of the States north of the Ohio Riier and 
res of the Allegheny Mountains, esoepting only the State of Cali- 

fomja. Home economics was also sup|,orted at the State Universities 
or Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Women were not admitte^-at least no, special provisions for 
their education had ^en myde-in the land-grant institutions of 
■ Jersey Delaware, hfaryland, Virginia. -North 

Uuisian;,td Te?.« ’ 

« 

GROWTH OF IIOME-ECONOMIC8 DKrAKTMENTS 

■- home-economics departments were organized 

im California, MasMchusetts, Maryland, Georgia, and Unisiana. 

with f administratively connected 

with the State Agricultural College, and Florida encouraged home 

economics a_t the Florida State College for Woipen through which 
certain home-ecoilomics extension work was administered. 

Up to the thinning of this period the home-economics education 
provided in the land-grant institutibn was theoretically 'directed 
toward preparatiomof women for their home activities. The train- 
ing esigned to prepare for teaching home economics was but inci- 

dentol to the major objec4;ive, training for home admj|^tra^on. 
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■ Nevertheless, there were, at this thne, large numbers of land- 
* gi^t college graduates entering the teaching profession. There 
had been a general awakening to the need of home-economics instruc- 
tion in public schools, and there were few other institutions of higher 
learning in which preparation for this profession could be secured; 
hence land-grant college-graduates filled many leaching positions. 

Most of the State univeireities, to which land-grant alleges were 
- not attached, had, up to this time, ignored home economics as a part 
of women’s education. Chicago l^niversity and^ Columbia Uni- 
versity, with certain other ]>rivately controlled institutions, such as 
Mechanics Institute, Dre.'sel Institute, Pratt Institute, and StoUt 
Institute, were to some extent supplying the need for teachers of 
home economics. A small number of normal schools had entered the 
field, but the burden of supplying teachers in home economics stdl 
rested upon the land -grant cx)lleges, though few of these supple- 
mented the technical and .stdentific departments with strong depart- 
ments of education. 

RKSRARCII ’ 


Up to 1910 little attention had been given by land-grant college 
women to the question of ‘scientific research in home problems. It 
had been decided by the Director of Exi^criment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that experiment station 
funds could not be used in the maintenance of home economics re- 
searMi divisions. In spite of' this pi-ohibition research was being 
carried on by home economics departments throiigh other reeogniml 
experiment station divisions. For example, iiroertain chemistry d«- 
vis^S" of experinitht stations cooperative research on flours and 
bf^ making was maintained with the home economics departments. 
Investigations in the methods of preservation of food were made by 
home economics departments in cooperation with bacteriology de- 
partments. Research in the cooking qualities.qf^ fruits and vege- 
table ^as establishpd in connection with horticultural divisions, and 
studies in fo<^ costs and family living expenses were supported from 

general college Appropriations. \ • 

A tremendous impulse was given to research in connection with 
problems relating to the welfare of the family 'by the conditions 
arising during thfe World War. The necessity for food conserva- 
tion comi>elled additional investigations in food preservation,, the 
use of certain of the less used edible food materials, and the effect 


”pf restricted diets on child growth and vigor. ^ 

The changed economic conditions incident to the war also stimu- 
lated research in personal and family expenditures, and the changed 
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“"”S *■><» d'vioe* 

R^.r<* in qaestions reUting to family health arid welfare; in- 
stitutional management; the care and feeding of ihmates of $Uto 
eleemosynary institutions; satisfactory and economical prepaiition 
and use of certain farm products; social conditions affecfii/g the 

fnll'nu "‘I’*'' investigation await encouragem^t 

in land-prant institutions. 

An active part in ea|ieriment station work should be assigned to' 
the home economics divisions in land-^ant colleges, dnd the present 
decenmiim sliould lie a period of marked advancement in research 
in honie.economics problems. 

» / 

V TEACHEB TRAINING 

n«s placed upon, 

teacher training for Jionie economics positions Not infreque^y 
pyt of a college home i-eonomics staff was paid from the Federal an- 
propriation granted to, the Slates under tlie Morrill-Nelson 
I revious to this time there had existedin certain Staire rather defti 
lute prohibitions concerning teacher training in agricultural colleges, 
especially in hlates where sliarji rivalry existeil between the agrtcul- 
liiral allege, the State university, and the Stole normal schools. 

Such conditions in regard to teacher supply and de,mand devel- 
ped m this period under discussion that whatever conffiel had previ- 
ously-existed no longer limited the number of institutions that might ‘ 
of the «deqiiately prepared teachers to the public schools 

The Smith-Hughes Act ilireclly aflipiled homeemnomics teacher 
training in land-grant colleges. In most Stoles the Federal'money 

vocational home economics wra 
al ocated to the land-grant coliege. This made ^ible larger . 
salan^ for the home-economics faculty and also provided for in-? 
crea^ IM^nnel. Whereas previously teacher training had been 
ncidentol to other objectives of home-economics instruction, it now 

Iwara the mjjor objective in many land-grant institutions under 
the stimulus of Federal aid. 

* / BISECTS or LEGISLATION 

Another act of Congress directly affecting home-economics de- • 
partments in land-grant institutions resulf»d in the establishment of 
home-economics departments institutions previously noncoeduca- 

■ t “ ‘••e Smith-Lever Act for the encourage- 

ment of extension teaching. Before this time work for adnlt 

_j" 
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women had been promoted in almost all of* the Sta^ea^ thronjrh the 
Farmers* Institute Orpuiization. Meml>ers of the agricultural col- 
faculty had ai«umed tlm burden of farmers’ institute work in 
addition to their campus duties. Some member of the college staff, 
or the Slate secretary of the board of ajrriculturc, had acted as 
director of farmers’ institute work. In many States the railroads 
had granteil free transportation, and lot'al farmers or /armors' or- 
ganizations had imH local expenses. In. this way a considerable 
amount of the ty|>e of work now known as extension service had 
been reiulei^eil to rural comimuiities. . , 

, With the establishment of J^itH-I.ever extension work it was 

^ f % m 

|K>ssible to augment the home-ec<ynomics .daff in the land-grant 
college, ami inore ade<iuately i>rovide for this tyi>e of service. In * 
most institutions the extension homo-ei'onomics woman was tlirevtiy 
connected with the teaching staff of the home-economics department, 
but in certain in.‘«titulions she was rtK*ognized as a part- of tlie ex- 
tension dinsion staff and correlated her acti-vities with the teaching 
staff in the other ilepartiuent. 

In the States where the agricultural colleges had not encouraged 
the attjjndance of wtinieii, and where specific courses in homo 
economic's had not been provided, /ilifkculties an)se in the adminis- / 
tration of extension servic*e in home eioonomics. Ftirthmiore^ in 

a ” 

such Sjates there .was no l«>gical souivc of supply of home-demon- 
stration agent.s. As a result of tfle Siliith-Ix'ver Act, ami also as a 
ix*sult of a gixjwing semtiment that the rijral home a.s well as the 
farm shoiihl Ik? served by the agricultural college, home econoinicij, 
was intVodiH’e(l^ and young .women stmlenfs were wehomed into a 
imnd>ef of agricultural colleges in which previously the special 
education of women had been ignored.^ 

As a clinwt result of war uctiviiie.s, training for dietitian ^rvico 
became one of the leading lines in home-economics ctepartments. At 
pi*escnt, the higher incomes /resulting from this ty|x* of service 
divert many would-lie honie-wonomics teachers from the teaching 
field into institutional imsitions. llecnuscf of certain developments ’ 
during the war |K*ri<Kl, commercial concerns realized tlfe valutf ofy^ 
ex)>ert advice in the nianiifucturc of materials anil niaehines^o bo 
consumed within the h9rae; Hence, many home-economic,s iloinen 
entered commercial organizations. For similar reasons a consider- 
able number of leading publications catering to^home women now 
■ employ home-economics trained women on the regular "editorial 
staff and bid high for contributions from .lipme-oconomics trained / 

. .wjriters. * . ’ 
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* RE.\D.ir8TMEXT OF. AIMS 

As a result of the fore^roSn'r, tijo chants in tlio status of borife- 
ccononiics (nlucation in laml-j;raift colle-ri‘s wliirli iTivo 'fleveloiHtl 
(lurin^^ the dewnnium. are easily iimlorsUxxl. ^Vbereas, at the lie- 
ffinniii^ (he j)roj)uration for lionie life was the major objw'tive and 
teacher (rainijif: incidental, with no other servi^-e atailahle, at (ho 
end of the dmuinium teaeluT (raininjr was dominant; dietitian and 
institutional niana«;ement trainin^r was lar^T*|.y dema mbs 1; 'journal- 
ism coui*ses in lionie economil's iKH-anie |>*)pular; students in resi‘arc*l\ 
inemiMsl in nunilH'r in matir institutions; and (he Iramin^r for homo 
life iH'canie incidental. 

I his leadjustni^mt'nis— aims shouhl not lie ivttsureil -'until a 
full rcco«rnition of flic dilicivniT in the |indiminury pn'|)arutidn of 
the entering: students has 1hh*u driven due epnsideration. At (he l>e- 
;:inniiyfr of the decennii^n ••omparativelv few iii;r|, mIuk.Is ofTerAl 
traininjr in the arts of the household. At (he close of tiu deivnniuni 
more than C.tMX) hi/;h scluxils jrave instruction a Injost. identical wuth 
^lat previously j»iven in a;rricuiturul eolIe*.n‘s. 

Kirrnu: iwowtii > ^ 

. ^ \ . 

That the number of .students enrolled in honu^economics courses 
•in hind'j^iunt institutions has not increased in the same ratio as 
in the previous ^eennium is easily explained. Since IDIO* hoine- 
eeonoinics. eoursi's have Ikhmi established in almost every State uni- 
ver.sjty aild State normal school in (he Tnited State.s.H^d at tlio^ 
end of the decenij^um almost (»(K) institutions invited the pro.s|>octivo 
home-ewnomics .student. No lonpr must the girl desiring home- 
ei-onomics education go to an agricultural college. She may choose 
some other type of institution. Moreover, other curricula tft the 
agricultural college are now liiaile intere.sting to tfl'e woman student 
in the instit^ion. 

Tyaeher jiceparntion, extension service, equipnent for in.stitu-' 
^nal nmnugenuiiit positions, education for^magazi.Te and newspaiier 
wiiting, jiieliininary training for hospital .service as dietitians, 
siKTial education for social servin* as advi.sers in health and welfare 
ANoik, anil intensified scientific training for future researt'li |)osi- 
fiohs will continue to. affect tlic quality and kiml of instruction 
grten in land-grant colleges. , * ‘ 

^ M ith the changing economic and social conditions in the rountry,. 
with (he multiplication of labor-saving devit*es within the home, 
and the multitude of commercial pi-oduets to lie used ly the home, 
it is difficult to foretell all of theuchanges that may ‘occur in land- 
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% 

.grant college home-econotnics teaching "'in the present decenhium. 
It seems to prophesy that much of the fcchnical training 
necessitated by the lack of skill in, students arriving at the college 
•will now Be abandoned, and the public schoolfe will be depended 
' upon to provide this part of women’s education. Furthermore, it is 
reasonable to expect that the social sciences will play a more promi- 
nent part in the . education of land-grant college women than here- 
tofore, and that they may become the dominant lines in future 
courses. The handicaps realized Ajy land-grant College graduates, 
owing to their somewhat inadequate academic training, need no 
longer exi§t, for thfe time spent upon the acquisition of skill may 
well be replaced by increased emphasis upon the so-called cultural 
studies, and upon the social as well as the physical and biological 
sciences.' ' 
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•• Chailter n • 

DEVELOPMENT 01^ THE FJELD OF HOt&) ECONOMICS 

^ * By Isabel B^iEif 

^ ProfesBor EmcriiuB of Home Economice, VniverBity of lUinoiB 


Horn? economics has many phasef^ It touches Kfe at* many pointer 
A consideration of the phases 'developed in^ the landi^jrant colleges 
implies a study of hc^me economics as a factor in the liberal education 
of women. A review of some of the salient facts concer^jing their ’ 
education may help to a better appreciation °of the part played in 
that'development by the land-grant colleges. 

The New England colonists were never indifferent to the education 
of bys, but the- early grammar schools and colleges were not open 
to the girls of the seventeenth nor even the eighteenth century. 
Harvard College was founded in 1636 and Vassa'r College ill 1865. ^ 
.The general attitude of New England on the subject of female edu- 
ction, until #bout 1825, is fairly, represented by the action of the 
Town Council of Gloucester, Mass., which voted “to give two hours 
^ of instruction to girls because they are a tender and interesting 
bram;h of. tjie community but hitherto have been neglected.” A 
Philadelphia divine of that period,, jn his* “Letters to Young Ladies ” 
names as desirable qualities to be cultivated, “ cheerfulness, a genteel 
I»rson, a simple nature, delicacy, good manners, skill in fancy work, , 
and a fund of hidden genteel learning.”. It is well perhaps to recall 
the nemes of Anne Hutcheson, Abigail Adams, and Susan B. An-‘ 
thony as proof that something mpre than a “ fund of hidden genteel 
learning was needed to satisfy some women even in that day. 

^ Among the contriblitipns made to the' education of women by 
women three names stand out clearly: Emma Willard, Mary Lyon 
and Catherine Beecher. Under their guidance education for women 
twk a definite shape. Mrs. Willard pleaded for State support and . 
the all-round education. She taught, wrote, spoke, and was, as 
President Th wing says, “for 30 years the representative woman of’ 
her generation.” Mary Lyon lived for the, glory of God and, con- 
, sidwed education necessary. In Order to save expense in securing • ’ 

, It she dewd the scheme for IV^ount Holyohp now knqwn as “copp- 

j erative ho!!feekeeping.” Catherine Beecher, with peculiar insigM, , . 

'7 

' . i aV- . 
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touched on the essentials in education -for the home. She said it 
must be put on a scientific basis and studied as other sciences. She 
preached her doctrine in many parts of the country, wrote, and w’as 
instrumental in organizing tlie American Woman’s Educational 
Association, ivhose purpose ^as to “aid in securing to American 
women a liberal education, hbnorable position, and remunerative 
employment,” or, in the vocabulary of to-day, economic independence 

for women. , , 

In the next decade little progress was made in education because 
the energies of both men and women wei» occupied in civil strife, 
but the leaven was working. Academies, seminaries, and public 
schools had made the public familiar with the idea of coeducation, 
which found expression in Oberlin College in 183.3 and later at 
Antioch, Ohio, so that by 180“> several points seemed to be settled 
concerning the education of women: hirst, that it was a factor not 
to be overlooked in any educational .scheme ^ second, that something 
more than “ morals and manners and genteel leacning' must be offered 
thpm”; third, that -coeducation was a safe exiieriment and partic- 
^ularly valuable from the economic standpoint; fourth, that the work 
at Mount Holyoke was succeeding and that a college for the higher 
education for women — Vassal* — was about to be ojiened; fifth, that 
the pionee^ife had made necessary comradeship in education. 

This was the status of education for women at the time of the 
opening of the land-grant college. This organization marked a new 
* epoch in the world’s educational history. The land-grant colleges 
were at once a protest against the narrowness of the classics alone, 
a plea ior breadth w education, a challenge to connect education with 
the daily life and occupations of the people, a demand for the study 
of science that it might be applied to the problems of the farm and 
the mine. Men of courage and of vision have persistently declared 
that a democracy demands that all the children of all the people 

must be educated. ^ 

The records show that a great "number of the land-grant colleges 
were founded in the decade from 1865* to 18 and that almost all of 
those in the West were open to women. Therefore, the process by 
which “that tender and interesting branch was to be transformed 
into women ” was begun. Comparatively few of the people of that 
day had any conception of the far-reaching results of this open door 
in the education of women. These pioneer women gave themselves 
gladly to^keeping step ” mentally with the men. That task being 
accomplished, they looked for other fields to conquer and slo\Cly but 
surely the truth dawned upon them, that they might find some appli- 
cations of science in their own domain, that chemistry* and bacteri- 
. could be applied i® the preparation of food. ■ The laws of heat 
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•could be illustrated by the kitchen range as well as by the steam 
engine. Thus was a beginning made in the science side of home 
economics. The art developed later. By 1910 there were proofs 
on every hand of the greatness o'f the con’ti ibutions of the land-grant 
colleges to the education.of women. Briefly, some of them may be 
enumerated a^s follows: Tbe privilege of an open minjl toward educa> 
tion ; a willingne^ to try experiments; financial support ; equipment; 
the spirit of service ; the recognition that the needs of the jj.ople were 
to be considered in {heir selection of work and that'the results of 
their studies were to serve the interests of the State; the scientific 
basis in the study of household problems. 

The value of such an education was recognized not only by the 
women thein^lves but by leaders in the educational world. Presi- 
dent Eliot said at the twenty-fifth aniuversary of the Collegiate 
Alumn^ Association : ' 

It used to he said that women could not stand the physical strain of a 
college eduction, that mentally they could not ke^ pace with the men ; that 
their morals and manners would suffer. Having proved that these charges 
were untrue It would seem that they might give their attention to developing 
lines of work of peculiar Interest to women. 

United States Commissioner Brown said : 

• . f ^ 

It has taken a great struggle to establish fully the higher educaUon of 
\vomen as n simple human, need. The Integration of woman’s e<lucatIon with 
the general scheme of education has been brought about. But the differen- 
tiation of woman’s education Is yet to he accoiupllsheil. Some practicable 
scheme of education for mother work will, we can not doubt, ''he devised In 
the course of time. There will be. some day, an education for homeinaklug; 
and for woman’s leading j^rt In the finer forms of sociiil intercourse, which 
win do on the higher and academic plane what was done In a more petty way 
generatlon.s ago in popular finishing schools for girls, but thl.s, too, Is only a 
part.. There is to ;>e further a serious preparation for woman's rOle In the 
economic, the Industrial, and even In the political world. 

Home economic^ in 1910 had attained an honorable place as an 
important factor, not orfly in land-grant colleges, but in many types 
of educational agencies. Its advocates had formed the American 
Home Economics Association, and founded the Journal of Home 
Economics, whose- pages were recording the steps in what may be 
called the internal development of the subject. It was no small 
undertaking to develop courses of instruction adapted to different 
types of schools, to decide upon the basic and related subjects, to 
give due proportion to each of the main divisions. Committees 
worked diligently to get the subject matter Ipto pedagogical form 
that it might take its proper place in the curricuhinL In this con- 
nection mentio'n ought to be made of the invaluable services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, of Mrs, Ellen H. Eich- 
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ards, and the faculties of the land>grant colleges. They had in n 
sense been “ over the way ” in planning courses in agriculture, and 
so knew the difficulties and dangers of the journeys. The report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 1909 contains the statement that 
the Director of Experiment Stations has spent some time in develop- 
ing a four-year college course in home economics. This same de- 
partment gave invaluable aid in the preparation of a syllabus pf 
'' home economics. The science side of home economics was the first 
to be emphasized, largely A>ecause of the universal interest in food 
and of the literature on nut ution and other phases of the food work 
which had been prepared by the Department of Agriculture; but the 
importance of the social and artistic sides of the siibject were soon 
recognized and given due attention. . ^ ^ ^ 

The year'1914 is a memorable one in home, economics because in 
that year the Federal Government inaugurated extension service in 
home economics by means of the Smith-Lever law. That law pro- 
vided the machinery for carrying the information from the cdllej^ 
to the women in the farm home. It not only opened new opportuni- 
ties for service, hew methods of testing the value of home economics, 

" but also marked' an epoch in education because it is the first definite 
i provision on thp part of the Federal Government for a scientific 
study of the problems of the home. It was a recognition by the 
Government arid land-grant college that the value of»farm life could 
not be estiiuated by the numbers of its flocks and herds or by ’the - 
value »of its crops alone, but must also consi^ler the kind of life 
maintained in t|ie farm home. And so another great door of human 
betterment was opened, another chance was given for men and 
women to work side by side, in the world’s problems. To establish 
machinery by which the latest scientific information concerning the 
problems of their daily life may be carried to the women throughout 
the length and breadth of the land is a magnificent achievement. 
The v^fuo of this machinery was demonstrated on a large scale in 
the World WnV. Under the emergency fund women trained in home 
economics were placed in cities and country to carry to the people 
the instructions of the Food Administration. 

Other steps in the recognition of home economics during this period 
arc : The addition of two women trained in home economics to the 
staff of the United States Bureau of Education ; the reorganization of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, leading to the estab- 
! lishment of the Office of Home Economics (really an expansion of 
J the earlier work in nutrition) ; and later, the creation of a division 
I pf home economies in the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. 

' By 1916 the foundations of home economics may be said to^ have 
• been fairly well settled in the’ college curriculum; the appreciation 
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of the public assured and beginning to be intelligent, aiid extension 
work fairly well begun. And then the World War broke out. 

Because of the importance of food to the soldiy, agric^julture 
and home economies worked hand in-hand to meet the Nation’s need; 

e one in the line of* production, the other in conservation by the 
wise use of materials. It is safe to say that the people of the United / 
a s as a w lole learned more of one phase of home economics in 
one year m war time than they had learned in any fi.ve yeai-s before, 
a 01 les were taken from the funny column of the newspaper to 
>e used as the measuring unit of the world’s resources in food. At 
■home, literally hundreds of women trained in home economics 
demonstrated the conservation of food, while in the hospitals abroad 
they worked against fearful odds to give food and courage to the 

The woild haying learned* the value of home economics in time 
of war was unwilling to abandon it in times of peace. Many new 
ines of effort were open to women; dietitians were asked, for by 
hotels as well as hospital? women trained in the problems of the 
lome were sought by banks as well as by commercial firms to help 

1? Bureau, the Red Cross, and the 

1 ubiic Health |;iervice called persistently for women trained in homo 
• economics. Economic results of the wan in relation to wool and 
cotton put emphasis on the questions of clothing and furniturB 
usually reached through the art side of home economics. Questions 
^ of all sorts and kinds about processes and products of every kind 
cried aloud for research. 

All these calls meant a revaluation of the training to be offered in 
courses in home economics. The pressing need of the hour is that 
women may Jmow-and practice business principles as spenders of 
the income of the family. Everybody must know more about the 
relation of food to health. The, dietiti^in must understand better the 
implications of the diagnosis of the physician, and the beauty of life 

must be brought into all lives to relieve sordidness and satisfy the 
longings of the spirit. 

In the midst of these endeavors another responsibility was added 
to home economics by the passage of the Smith-Hughes law. This 
aw de&ls with the subject of -vocational training and touches directly 
the problem of home making as,a vocation. ^In most cases the liome- 
economics department in the land^grant colleges was designated by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education as the place for the 
training of teachers in vocational home economics. 

The home-economics workers are now in the throes of their recon- 
struction j^riod. They have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are part of a large company see^g a new and better way of life 
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and service. They have also the courage born of achievement. Those 
who know the dangers and difficulties by which home economics has 
reached its present position have no feai-s for the ultimate success of ' 
its future. 

To summarize: Home economics in the land-gi’ant x*olleges during 
the past decade has proven that it is a valuable agency in the liberal 
education of any woman. It has demonstrated the value of the. ap- 
plications of science^ art, and economics to the problems of tlie home. 
Its study mem^s not only sj^ecial knowledge in particular lines, but a 
scientific study of the woman s part in the larger problems of life. 
By^virtue of Us association with the work of the land-grant colleges 
it has had large opportunities to contribute to the Nations need in 
both war and peace. Its specialists are contributing directly to the 
relief of the present economic difficulties by teaching a wiser, use of 
the world’s commodities and a better appreciation of the social and 
industrial relationships of life. 

Commissioner 'Brow’n’s prophe^, uttered at the beginning of the 
decade, is being fulfilled. There is even now a training for-women in 
mother work and in the finer forms of social intercourse; there ia 
also serious preparation for’the participation of women in the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and even the political world. This training is to be 
found in the offerings of home economics in the land-grant colleges. 

So much for home economic? in the land-gi'ant colleges in the past 
decade. What of the future? The land-grant colleges will doubt- 
less secure larger appropriations. There will be more investigations 
in wheat, meat, cotton, and wool. The land-grant colleges will work 
^ at the problems of food liecause the demand is so insistent, but there 
is need for them to work on four widely different lines — research in 
art, shelter, social, and economic relations. 

Tlie land-grant colleges, in addition to strengthening and deepen- 
ing the scientific basis for the study of the home, must undertake to 
teach something more of art and beauty as developed in the social 
and economic aspects o^ our common life. Tlie'y must send forth men 
and women who will be eager and able to use their knowledge of and 
skill in the practices and principles of the arts of the home as a 
means of expression for their best endeavors, and so enrich life not 
only in material ways but also in the finer and less tangible things 
of the spirit. ^ . 
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Chapter III 

■ CHILD WELFARE 


Uy Abby L. Marlatt 

I*rofeHMor of Jiumr EconomU^, I nireraity of TTiroofMM 


^ In 1840 Miss Catherine Beecher published a Treatise on Domestic 
Economy, wliich contained a chapter cfn the care of infants. This 
chapter was used iiT schools for women in the Eastern States. 

In Berlin, Germany, the Pestalozzi-Froebel-haus very definitely 
taught its pupils the details of the care of the child. This plan was 
mentioned in the 18T3 report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, in the discussion as to the wisdom of offering practical 
courses in home management afe part of the college class work count- 
ing toward the degree. 

While the Holyoke plan of requiring students to work in dining 
room, kitchen, and pantry for two hours a day had been followed in 
Iowa State College, the actual course was not opened until 1875. 
Tins work included lectures on the “ care of the sick, care of children] 
management of help, dress, etc.,” physiology and chemistry being 
taught as a part of the course in domestic economy.” 

The work in Kansas State Agricultural College, while started in 
187.V74,^ was not thoroughly under way until 1882, when Mrs. 
Aellie Kedzie (Jones) was appointed professor of home economics. 
She included a full lecture course in hygiene, child development, 
and care before and after birth. 

Definite organization for child- welfare work originated in Europe 
in 1908, and was inaugurated in the United States through the com- 
mittee of the American Academy of Medicine for the study and 
prevention of infant mortality, by the president. Dr. Helen C, Put- 
nam. Its first meeting was held in New Haven in November, 1909. 
Out of this first-meeting developed the American Association for the 
btudy and Prevention of Infant Mortality, which continued under 
mat title until 1918, when it was changed into the American Cliild 
Hygiene Association. 

The studies of the association are largely responsible for the 
establishment in 1912 of the ChUdren’s Bireau in the United States 

nr ' 
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I>epartment of Labor. Studies and publications of this bureau have 
formed the basis for much of the* child-welfare work in the United 
States and especially in the land-grant colleges through (heir courses 
in home economics. 

Stat$ and National interest in child-welfare work before 1910 is 
represented by the epoch-piaking study of M. W, Shinn, The Bi- 
ography of a Baby, published in 19(X). This study dealt entirely with 
the mental development of the child, but served to arouse interest in 
child psychology. In infant nutrition another study was published 
by Jaffa, of California, as early as 189G. 

Before 1910 very few of the land-grant colleges had offered courses 
specifically in the field of child Avelfare. All of them had courses . 
in nutrition, dietetics, home nursing, and house management, and 
many had courses in child psychology. In the extension work of the 
colleges, more was done in child 'care and child training as the de- 
mand from the mother was for help in this particular phase of child 
welfare. . * . ' . 

Following the Baltimore meeting of the Association for the Study 
and Prevehlion of Infant Mortality, the child-welfare exhibits were 
sent over the United States, both in the North and in the South. 
The New* York child-welfare committee aided in this tyj>e of work. 
These exhibits aroused interest in local courses in child care. 

In securing data as to the present status of child-welfare work’ 
in the land-grant colleges questionnaires were sent out and 
replies W’ere received. Two institutions reported courses that dealt 
with child-welfare work as having been started before 1910. One 
of these was the State College of Washington, which reported a 
cou^ in home nursing that included two lectures by a local phy- 
sician; and the other was the University of Wisconsin, which in * 
1909 inaugurated a senior course relating to the child from before 
birth through adolescence. This latter course, called “ humanics,” 
is the only early one that has been wholly devoted to the field of 
child-welfare work. Much of this has appeared in connection ' 
with the outline for the study of child care, prepared by Doctor 
Mendenhall for the Children’s Bureau and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

A series of lectures on child care, child psychology, and child 
'training have been given by temporary instructors in one of the 
eastern colleges and in the Middle West. Minnesota has offered a 
course in child training since 1918, but the majority of colleges 
give child care as part of the* course in home nursing. 

In many 'instances those who replied to the questionnaire stated 
that they expected to develop the child- welfare work further or to 
inaugurate new courses which would deal directly with the subject. 


CHILD WELF ABE 


- 16 

Five reported that in this subject were given. Only 11 offer 

I distinct courses in child care, 6 in chjTd training, 5 in. nutrition 
of infants and children, and 2 on the family. Practically all have 
courses which in some part deal with the subject of child welfare. 
The^ are listed under the head of nutrition and dietetics, home 
nursing, children s clothing, cnild psychology, house manage- 
ment, social problems, with field work in orphanages and health 
centers and field work with public schools and public^ welfare 
associat ions. •’ ' " 

Part of ^hese college courses are given by the local physicians, 
the lundergarten training department of the schools of education, 
the instructor in dietetics, d trained nurse, the instructor in soci- 
ology, the instructor in home management, or by the director of 
the coursd. 

Some of the States are offering courses in the department of edu- 
cation winch distinctly correlate with tlie courses in the home 
economics department of (he college of agriculture. These inclpde 
l»sychology of e.\ceptional children, as well ^ correction of speech 
tiefects and courses in child psychology. 

In departments, of sociology the related subjects of case work 
bring in child-welfare work. In a few colleges the child-welfare 
case work forms a part of the senior and graduate work in the Ixome 
ecwiomics course. 

' mother-craft school in England was established. 

Tins school was the inspiration for the establishment of mother-craft 
courses in the United States, the first being at the Utah Agricultural 
College in 1917. ' - 

Later development in the form of nursery schools in England ledf 
to the establishment of a nursery school in connection with the 
. lerrill-P^lmer School in Detroit. In this.^hool, in January, 1922 
SIX seniors from the Agricultural College of Michigan were detailed 
to take the course in child psychology^ and child management, using 
the nursery school as a laboratory. The course of study covers three 
months, and the students are given college credit for the completion 
of the work, which includes courses in child psychology and child 
management, with labohatory practice in the diet kitchen of the 
school, and a course in social^ work as^pplied to children, and field 
work in connection with social agencies. 

Since the inauguration, of the Children’s Bureau in 1912, the States 
have developed child hygiene bureaus. Up to 1917 only five had 
such organizations in the State departments. To-day most of the 
States have^ these in connection with the State boards of public 
health. Through cooperation with the extension work in home eco- 
nomics in practically all of the States the movement has spread 
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rapidly. The extension siMJcialist pyes the nutrition work; and Uio 
county nurse, tl»e Red Cross nur^ or the nui*se nctin;r as homo eoo- | 

nomics specialist jiives the coui*sc in child cure, inchnlinjf the wei^i- i 

in|f and measurin*; and exuinination for defects. Many of the 
home economics nutrition specialist.s are developinp nutritional clinic 
work in connection with the field work o(the child hygiene bureau. 

To meet thi.s demand for trained si>eci^st8 in child nutrition a few- 
of the land-pant C(»llep*s have taken babies into the practice cot- 
tap‘s. Minnesota and. New York were the pioneers in this endeavor. 
Arizona, Colorado. ()re<ron. and Oklahoma rei>oit the caiv of infants 
in the ]>ractice cottap's in tnuinection with the house-manajrement 
lalMU’utory work, d’here is a »livideil i>pinion as lo the value of this 
form of child-welfare tniininp. F or this reason nvan;jr of the institu- 
tions ^K'sitiite,, fearin*; to place thv* chihl in a practice cottajje x\;here 
the effect of clmnp* of ])seudomothers must at best la* bewildering. 

Jn most colleges the work in child welfaix* is giuierally included as 
a part of the four-year curriculum and is given in connection with 
courses in clothing, food, dietetics, housing, the family, s<K'ial case 
work, and in child psychology. These courses form the basis for 
material to be used in the homes of the country. By such efforts Rre 
reached at least 80 |>er ceat of the collep? women who eventually 
make homes of their own. 

The research ‘.studies in nutrition, Wginning with work Avith the 
lower animals, such as nit.s, guinea pigs, mice, rabbits, and puppies, 
are fpund in llu larger colleges of the land-gi'ant gmup. They ait; 
elective camrst's in the fooil major, and are tlefinitely planned for the 
senior student, who thus gains technique for graduate studies in 
nutrition, with special reference to welfai*e Avork with Viabies,. the 
preschool child, and the school child.. 

The land-grant colleges which are also State universities, including 
a medical college, have the added advantage of allied courses offered 
in medicine and laboratory' work in nutrition clinics. This later 
development of nutrition clinic work in connection with the public^ 
scUpols or health centers as reported by four typical colleges in the 
East,* the South, and the Mid<Ilc We.st are worthy of investigation 
and imitation. These courses are very definifely offered.to dioso 
interested in going on with the \vork in public welfare organizations; 
in social service Avork in institutions and factories; in housekeeper 
work in connection with State and private organizations; in chil- 
dren’s hospitals where tlie nutrition phase of the Hvork.is definitely 
studied; as dietitian in private clinics; and as part of the work in 
training the home demonstration agent and the nutrition extension 
specialist for field work in cooperation with the rural schools and 
firm homes. ^ 
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Chapter IV 

NURSING AND PRENURSING 

t 

Ky.Ao\Es F'ay Morgan 

C9ut(^m4iH of ihr nrpartmvnt of HouMeholtl ticicnr^j Vniver»ity of CaHfomi^ 




The crude l>epinninjrs of flu* af tempt to give some foundation of 
knowledge umi techniiiue to those who care for the yiek go back no 
further than GO years ago. Certainly the first definite acceptance 
^of responsibility in this field by Aiuerienn higher institutions of 
- learning can not lie plact'd earlier than ISOO, when the Teachers 
Collep of Columbia University offered a course in “hospital econ- 
omy.” In 1010 the first univensity ctiurse in public health nursing 
was offered by the same institution, and in the following eight years 
many others followed this exainple. Tlie fii-st uni versitv to establish 
a school of nursing paiallel with other .schools was the Uriiversity 
of Minne.sota, which took this imi)ortant sfej) in 1000. A number of 
other institutions have since that time .dcveloj>ed various means of 
aiding in the progress of this type of education. 

feince the object of this article is to trace the <levelo|>mei>t of all 
'Phases of nursing education as they have occurred in the land-grant 
colleges, the tyj>es of contribution to this field must first be eniimer- 
ated. These are as follows: . , 

1. Professional training schools in connection with university 

hospitals and medical schools. r - 

2. Courses and ‘curricula for the further trainiijg Qf ji^aduate 
nurses. * 


3, Assistance in choice of studies for students who plan later to 

leave the university or college in order to enter a hospital training 
school. - 1 “e 


4. Combined academic and professional courses, leading to the 
degree from the university or college and diploma from a hospital 
tra ning school. _ 

1. Three-year professional rwmeu/a.— The first of these forms of 
instruction to develop in the land-grant colleges was that of the • 
professional training school. 

In four institutions, Missouri, California, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
professional nurse training schools, are mainUined in connection 
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with the hospitals and o)|dical school. In each case there has gradu- 
ally develop^ side by side^with these training courses one or more 
of the more closely organized curricula which combine the advan? 
Cages of the long-established academic type of instruction with the 
practical work of the hospital. Even in the so-called strictly pro- 
fessionarthree-year cotfi|sra of study in these institutions, certain 
evident advantages of faculty, clinics, laboratories, etc., accrue U'- 
yond those usually found in hospital* Training schWls not attacheti 
to a university. A summary of facts about these courses is given in 
table 1. 

It would appear that the professional training 'of the nurse, as it 
has developed in the foregoing four land-grant colleges, has fol- 
lowed the usual pattern of the three years’ opurse devised by the 
training schools which are dependent u|)on hospitals for their sup- 
port and equipment. Tlie fact that in each of these four cases the 
hospital is primarily a tehching unit, and that it is controlled by a 
school of medicine, has added considerably to the value of both the 
instruction and the practice afforded the student nurse. In all cases, 
however, the usual eight hours daily ward duty seems to bo requirwl ; 
board and lodging and sometimes a small fee are provided ; and be- 
cause of ph}*sical separation or of exacting hospital service no direct 
relation with the academic departments of the university exists. 

The type of instniction offered these students may be indicated by 
the following curriculum, taken from the announcement for 11)22-23 
of the school of nlirsing of the University of California; 


Tabijc 1. — TlifW-f/ffir fivniffQ rurrfruJvm, rpfiiTrHti/ nf California 
(IlfMirt In the rnrtou* pubhria— AfTmiMCWurnl oC studlMl 
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Tabui 1— r*rre-|;«ir nurainff rmrricmtmm, Dnicenitit of CaUfornUt—Comlaatd 




8 aa>.vi> T14JI • 

Firtt half 

Communjoiible (iocludinc tuhmtikftls nml 

T^oaml) 

PMlAlricT, 1 (lotant feeJitiit <u>i( . 

ubflrpUd and (yoncvlogy 1 . i 

M assail aoti ph>^iiolh(TA{iy.._ V. ' 

Anatomy of n<MToui«>^<»m I 

I>iM>a%M of nrrrixAS and nur^mie In 

History of nurslof, 11 , 

Diet In dkaoasv. — 



SfconJ i«// 

Ophi halmolot^cal nunlng 
Otolaryo^losical ntirunc 

Nursing lo imslogy 

Nursing In dormalolocy 
Radium tliereipy 

OrthoptHlks Dursing ^ 

PfuU^rlos, 11(2 years to adoinsorncad 

Invalid oocupalion 

PrviftmloQai iiroblrms and or»|iurlu(ink*s. I 

Total 

tuiftn vtAR 

Nursing In mental dbeam 
fYi4<wsiuiul imibieiiu 
St nUirs' Hub 

Toul 

^sirvOad ka// 

Benityrs* club 

Hospital and nurMng Ktimd a Inimtstf^u/n 
Kiurrgrncy and first aid 


I( will be readily observed tbal in spite of the enlightened char- 
acter of the foregoing schedule, os compared with many present and 
past plans in other schools of nursing, (he instruction given is still 
largely of an empirical and didactic nature, and calculated to pro- 
i duc-e the technically experienced and disciplmed nurse rather than a 
thinking aid to the physician. It may well be that this choice of, ' 
trainii^ is wise, and indeed may parallel certain kinds of instruction 
found in other departments of the land-grant colleges, but its limita- 
tions for ambitious and original students must be recognized. One 
of the facts which may contribute to thfe maintenance of this type 
of training is the almost universal employment of graduate nurses 
as instructors in these schools. The progressive schools of medicine 
and public health have long ago recognized that the skilled but 
unspecialized AI. D. has only a linfited place in their faculties, but 
the training schools for nurses seem in general not to have attained 
asye^any similar conviction. 
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TiiBLE 2. — Three-year proieeeional\troining oourse for nurses in Uwd-grant 

colleges • 


V«nr Installed 

Typo of tmiaing hos- 
pital. 


Number of bods. 
Control 


University of 
. Missouri 


College credit . 


College in control of 
. - course. 

Entrance roquirements, 
ago (years). 

Edoiptidhal • require- 
ments for entrance. 
Fees....". 


CodiSensation. 


Hours of ward duty... 
Certificntlon 


Average yearly enroll- 
ment. 

Number of graduates.. 


1901 

General teaching. 

,r 

Medical school of 
university. 

00 units toward 
depnv. 

Medical 

19-30...'. 

4-year high-sebool 
graduation. 

$26 per term 

Board and room .. 

Not stated 

Certlflcato in nurs- 
ing. 

6 ... 

44 


Univer^t^f 

CalifomW 


1907 ?. 

University hos- 
pital, general 

teaching. 


280 

University. 


Medical. 

18-35.-.. 


4-ycar high-school 
graduation. 
None,^..i 


Board, room, and 
laundry, $7 per 
month. 

8 hours daUy 

Diploma from 
school of nursing. 

22 


!«). 


University of 
Minnesota 


1909 

University hos- 
pitals, general 
teaching. 

200 

150 

00 

U ni versity , In ease 
of Elliott Hos- 
pital only (200) 


i 

f 2(] 
I 7C 


University of 
Nebraska 


Medical. 

20-35.... 


4-year high-school 
graduation. 

$40 for first half 
year. 

Board and room . . 


8 hours dally...-., 
Degree of gmdu- 
ate in nursing. 

22 


1917. 

University hos- 
pital, general 
teaching. 

•i 130. 

University. 


University credit, 
unit for unit. 

Medical. 

19-35. 

4-ycar hlgh-school 
graduation. 

None. 

Room, board, laun- 
dry, and books. 

8 hours dallv. 

Diploma j^r nurs- 
ing. 

7 


128. 


2. Public health or other ccairses foi' graduate nurses . — Three land- 
grant colleges have established courses for gradimtc nurses. Nearly 
all these courses are planned to afford training in preparation for 
public health nursing. In Table 3 full details are given. ^ 

Tabje 3 . — Courses for graduate nurses in land-grant colleges 


Year established 

Re(|Uiroiiienta for 
trance. 


eu- 


Length of course., 


Certification. 


era^ o 
yoarly. 
Canicula.. 


University of California 

1 

University of Minnesota 

1917 

1918 

Graduation from high 
school ond sdiool of 
nursing and registra- 
tion. 

9 months... 

Graduation from high 
school and/ from ap- 
proved school of nurs- 
ing. 

8 months 

Certificate in public 
health nursing from 
the department of 
bygieue. 

30 

f, 

36w 

Public health nursing: 
Lectures, 11 units per 
semester; field work, 
18 hours weekly 
throughout the year. 

-j 

Public health nursing: 
Visiting, infant wci- 
fBn^ school inspection, 
runil nursing, largely 
field praetk^ 


Ohio State University 


1917. 

Bettered nurse, and 
hlgh-school graduation. 


30 unkrorsity credits, 1 
year (2 difTerent cur- 
ricula). 

Certificate In public 
health nursing from 
college of medicine. 

3. 

2 curricula offered; 
Public health nursing 
and teaching in achooli 
for nurses. 


There are regulations in several States requiring a certain amount 
of postgraduate study of public health problems by nurses before 
they can be employed by municipal, county, or State health agencies. 
It is for such training that the University of California established 
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is curriculum for public-health nurses, and for similar reasons 

cTT similar curricula for graduate nurses by 

hio State University and the University of Minnesota. The Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin, through its extension division, is carrying on 
aining of this kind, chiefly in Milwaukee, but without the same 
irect connection with the university proper which is so valuable a 
satiire of the course in the other institutions mentioned. 

There can be little doubt of the usefulness and probable rapid 
'owth of this tyiie of instruction in the land-grant cojleges. The 
lestion of coordination of the professional training of those nurses 
ith academic standards of undergraduate instruction will have to 
■ faced, how’ever, before any permanent footing for these special 
irricula can be attained. It is to be hoped, of course, that in time 
e ranks of public-health nurses will be recruited more" largely 
om among graduates of the combined professional and academic 
urses already established in a number of colleges and universities, 
istgraduate curricula for such nurses* might ]be of a truly ad- 
need as well as practical character* • 

In most cases, at present, it would seem that the courses organized 
[ graduate nurses are of special character, not open' to other 
idents, and that the nurses are frequently admitted to the colleges 
special students. The late tendency of the larger institutions 
vard elimination of special courses and special admissions may 
pct a change in these curricula in the direction of greater uni- 
•mity with already existing academic standards. . 

1. Curricula for vrenurdn^ studentn 'kcho may later leave the uni- 
'Hity or colleye to enter a trainhuj school foh Four of the 

d-grant colleges which do not offer either professional or coin- 
ed academic and professional cour.scs for nursing students have 
eloped so-called prenmsing ouri icida which serve for the giiid- 

ance of students who may later wish to enter a iurses’ training 
school. ^ 

Table 4 gives full details of these courses. 

Tlie arrangement annouyed by the University of Wyoming 
differs from the others in that a full three years’ professional cour^® 

IS open to students who desire to enter the local hospital training 
school for that purpose. There is, however, no control by the uni- 
versity over the other parts of the training not included in the 16 
j unite of work offered in fegular course for these students, and token 
by them during their residence in the hospital training .school. Al- 
though ft IS stated that the ^iploma given at tlie end of this profes- 
sional cour^ IS issued by the^-egents of the university, jointly with . 
the hospital authorities, the actual influence of the university upon 
% the tramlpg school would appear to be rather slight. ■ • . 
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The outline advised at the University of Kentucky and at the 
Montana' CoUege of Agriculture ^rew out of the 12 weeks’ prepa- 
ration off^d in 1918 for entrance to the Army School of Nursing, 
and on its request, by many higher institutions. 

No definite arrangement for credit for this work at any hospital 
training school other than the Army school appears to have been 
made by the University of Kentucky, but the Oklahoma and Mon- 
tana colleges reported cooperation by prominent hospitals in those 
States, not named individually, however, in the announcements. 

■9 

Table 4. — Prenursing curricula in lend-grant colleges tchich hare no school for 

nurses 


a 

University of 
Kentucky 

Montana Agricul- 
tural CoU^ 

Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mc^ani- 
cal College 

University of 
Wyoming 

’ s 

Yaat Instituted 

1018 -• 

1918 

1915 

1918. 

1 semester. 

Semester credits: 
physiology,. 8; 
chemistry, 2; 
food study, 2; 
bacteriology, 3; 
dietetics, 2; sani- 
tation, 1. 

Length of suggested 
oouree. 

Coni cu] am 

1 semeeter 

1 year 

1 year 

Anatomy and 
pbvsiology, bac- 
teriology, chem- 
istry, hygiene 
and sanitation, 
nutrition and 
cookeiy, psychol- 
ogy; exact 
courses and cred- 
its not specified. 

Quarter credits; 

English oomposi- 
. tloD, 3; modem 
history, 8: chem- 
istry, 12; bacteri- 
olo^, S;toology. 
6; physiology and 
anatomy, 6; or- 
ganio chemistry, 
6; foods, 3; dietet- 
ics, 4; physical 
education a. 

Semester credits: 
bacteriology, 4H. 
physiology, 3^; 
chemistry, 8; zo- 
ology, 4H; dietet- 
ics, 3; food 
study, 6. 



4. Corribined academic and professioned courses leading to the 
degree from the vmiversity or college amd diploma from a hospital 
training school. — Seven of the land-grant colleges have announced 
or have in operation a combined course, in all cases five years in 
length, in which the professional training of the nurse and part of 
the undergraduate academic course are offered together in satisfac- 
tion of degree and diploma requirements. Apparently all of these 
courses found their origin in the war emergency, since none of them 
were begun earlier than 1917. A brief outline of the division of time 
and credit between college and hospital, as*arranged by these seven 
institutions, is given in Table 5. 

RELATION OF TRAININO SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 

It is plain that much of the value and permanence of this type'^ of 
instruction will depend upon the effectiveness of cooperation be- 
tween the hospital training school and the college. The traditions 
• and ideals of the college and of the nurses’ training school are not 
alike in any respect, and the combination of these two diverse units 
into a harmonious whole for the production of scientifically and 
practically trained nurses will be effected only after carefully re-. 


KUlfSIKO AND PBENT7BSINO * £3 

“P«/*en'*- That the dominating influence 
should the coU^ rather Aan the training school wuf probably 
a nutted, but the mechadism of dominance, without destruction 
m jn “”“■**>“‘>0“ ot the latter institution, re- 

unWe!!r ”>'> by the 

mivereity there would appear to be the best chance of such a close 

organization. Duplication of theoretical instruction and over- 

empha^ upon routine practice.in the care of the sick may be avoided 
more effectively m these institutions. «vomea 




¥ 







Table 4. — Combined academic and professional training for nurses^ as developed in land-grant colleges 
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NUBSINO A17I> PHBNITBSIKO 

the^nIy"Egm^^^ and Nebr.^ arc » far 

located in their own teacliine ^'nitnl '*'^4 *™'"'ng schools 

•<»een the hospital SSf and th^ *»■ 

Agridultural Llle«^“ho^h ^hete i “"-I State 

the colleire in hnTt’f .u " '* ">"'">1 «-t«rted by 

apparently so f A do L*i?T “***" ^“‘>"'8'™ Slate College has 
completion of 1 profl ^.17“ 

curriculum. ^ * training of students in the combined 

(OLlJ'JOK COURSES OUTI.INKD 
coli“Xa7tlfa ^^e » n ?" •“ 

corrio„l„ri *£ ‘7"® P“« 

no election. oxcep"a7 hJun SrCab 

out of the 2H years- courses are ekcihe 

DmsiON or TIME BETlVEEf COLLEGE AXD HOSPITAL 

injr school is rathertL'Jpli ' ^ 

necessary, m some cases, because of ohvsi!^lT r . 

I'vo institutions as ni iLo it • -x- distance between the 

and in others, at 

State College, and the Universif* Affiicultuiul CoUege, Washington 
trol. Ohio State l:nivo^?/ T «^P“ration of con- 

division of the student’s attempted a more closely interwoven 

throughout Z five ylV P--c1b 

of the third f by dividing each 

specialization in ^me hranffl? ^ ‘be other colleges is assigned to 

«nui„.n.ounufSio':r<!;,^^^^^^^^^^ 

NON PROFESSIONAL OR HOME-NURSINO COURSES 

mcntro7“oL“L™^L’X7o77aro^^^ 

home nursinfr Siiph o ^ four units credit in 

Cn'iege; in mr 

College; in 1910 at Kancsno Gfo* * Agricultural 

«!,. .< .. A“: as 

■'’■ P^. 
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CoUeg^. Most of the 'other colleges announced this course first in 
1916 or 1918,’ 

In a few cases the work is given by a nurse or physician. In the 
majority of colleges, however, the instructor is a member of the 
department of home economics. There is usually no prerequisite 
stated, although in a few c^ses courses in bacteriology or physiology 
are required. The course is prescribed in many institutions for all 
junior or ^niors in t^he curriculum in home economics. 

There appears to be no relation between such nonprofessional 
work and professional nursing or prenursing courses in the same 
institutions. The object of the home nursing course is clearly ama- 
teur, and infringement upon the professional nurse’s field is usually 
expressly disclaimed. A question may arise in the mind of one who 
examines the announcements of these courses as to their substance 
and suitability for a place in the senior year of a college course. 
With no required scientific preparation, and with a casually assigned 
instructor, such courses may and sometimes do present only a thinly 
scattered semblance of mental pabulum. 

i k 

KUae^NQ COUBHES IN XHE LANf>-(JBANT COLLEOE8 FOR NEOROE8 

I 

Foi(r of the land-grant colleges, for negroes have developed pro- 
fessional nurse-training courses. The first established was that at 
Alcorn (Miss.) Agricultural and Mechanical College in 1905, the 
Scudder Infirmary for Students being used for hospital practice. 
About five pupil nurses are in training usually; there are 22 gradu- 
ates, and a four-year course is outlined. Only five hours daily ward 
duty is required, and it is assumed that some academic w*ork of a 
secondary character is carried by the pupils throughout the' course. 
A similar course of training in its, student hospital was begun by the 
Florida Agricultural and Mecl^ianical College for Negroes in 1910. 
The Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College of Texas 
establisheti a professional nurse-training course in 1918. Theie 
are already nine graduates; tenth-grade graduation's required for 
entrance; and the course is three years in lenj^h.'^ ^ 

Since all of these institutions are ehiefiy j||» y nc.ati on «1 

character and afford very little instruction oluijiUejiial^^ade, their 
contribution to a higher standard of professional nurse training for 
negroes is as yet unimportant. Since in all cases small student 
infirmaries of limited variety and capacity offer the hospital practice 
for these courses, the grade of practical instruction can not be high. 
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Chapter V 

FOODS AND NUTRITION 

By Flora Rose 


pl.»‘Ji“T9,o”^f ’'Wch h'ave taken 

ru • ^ 1 ? ^ summarized under two general hparUncyo. 

botrfhei” changes in methods of teaching. In* 

8icta/i 4 however, the most important changes have con 

tional^or prarttaf pHaL?'‘Th '™h 

g-era,n.o?en.en:telrLTi;'^^ 

CHANOES IN BUBJECrr MATTER 

z:z^ 'rtar.r f ^ 

ri^r«c:a”dL':;j 

m^azines, in well organized »d standard^ ^^'"11,1*3'" 
erable pa”f of inadequate textbooks. A consid- 

of cou4s in fo^trZ*,-” “Stitutions consisted 

««kinrwe™ tateTw?^h 1’ “ ‘'’“® “■* ?>•«*» «f 

-tetfchnicaiSa^^^^^^^ •» ^-‘oP «>•> 

penertior« l^th" “=««•• <»>« m a 

ZvZZ ^ ““'“8icl method 

7 g ood values came into prominence. The chemical labo- 
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ratory almost overnight was partitioned to make a place for cages 
of small animals. Foods which until then had been tested chiefly 
in test tube and beaker were hereafter to be tried out on the living 
animal. During the last decade the life histories of many genera- 
tions of rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and pigeons have yielded secrets 
winch had been guessed but never before revealed, f lie changes in 
subject matter Avhich this method of testing foods lias introduced 
are no more im]x>rtaiit than the changes which have come in (juieter 
periods of gi-owth, biit they are more dramatic in constHjuence, 

lAing before 1910 there had been accumulated the great body of 
technical fact which is the foundation of nutrition subject mattpr 
to-day. During the jiresent period, however, the study of protein 
has shifted from what was largely a quantitative ^udy to a quali- 
tative study,* with the knowledge that proteins vary greatly in their 
building, impairing, and maintaining values. 

Ten yeai-s ago mineral matter was given second place in any dis- 
cussion of human nutrition needs. At the present time, it is never 
discussed as mineral matter but in terms of its elements, calcium, 
jdiosphorus, iron, iodine, and the others. The relationship of iji- 
.sutticient amounts of one or more of these elements to faulty ’nutri- 
tion is liecoming a matter of common knowledge. 

Tlie whole subject of the vitamins has been o^iened up and three 
of these substances in foods or properties of fooils have l>een widely 
discus.sed nn<l definitely named. A possible fourth vitamin has re- 
cently been considereil. TJie vitamin development represents the 
most spectacular occurrence in nuKition in the decade. 

Although the energy value of food and humaiij energy needs bad 
been well declared before this decade, there have been iinj^rtant ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of specific conditions affecting energy needs. 
This has been particularly true in the case of energy metabolism in 
disease and during the growing period. 

These changes have caused a shifting of emphasis not only from 
fogd preparation to food selection but aiso within- the subject of 
food selection itself. Courses in nutrition are now beginning to 
deal with the practical phases of feeding rather than the technical 
phases of food composition. Diets are discussed les.s frequently from 
the standpoint of the foodstuffs that they contain, such as protein, 
.carbohydrate, and fat, and more frequently from the standpoint of 
the foods tbemselves, such as milk, cereals, roots and leaves of vege- 
tables. 

The development of colloidal and physical chemistry, it is true, 
has stimulated interest in scientific problems of food preparation. 
The beginning is being made in determining the effects or>vari<^ 
cooking processes upon foods. 
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The buying? and cookinjr of food no longer constitiifp« i ii r 
information' wliich is Imth nvo:i«Ki j constitutes the bulk of 

won as in ,ha labora.oHas of na.rinra!'"'” “ 

CH-Ax,n. ,x 

- f»>;no.en;p;rrp^~” 

technical to the iiractical Tt 1 i “gain has be&n from the 

-acber ia oblip.'toXrofon To^rrofl't^rT 

function, not only to .rlvn fL ^ahe the facts. 

them up with the riph*t practices "rhe^s'l^ ^ 

class or clinic, mid-mornino^ feedin.r ti,n i" I”*’- ‘ nutrition 

and the practice house it«.If ai. alTillustrlrions on“t!""^ 

COXCLUSION 

.Jirocied toward «ti“^^ *“■'* have been 

matte,- but an enthusiaL for^t,”,” , ot subject 

pr-lf.ce l.ealtb; bumarJ^^T 
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Chapter VI 

HOUSING AND DESIGN 

By Helen B. Young 

Formerly Vrofc^mor uf Hutne Feonomic*, Vfir \ork ^tote CoUcot of Agricullurr, Conutl 

(’niriTtity 


Of th# three basic subjects with which home-economics education 
is coiu'erned, food, clothinjr, and shelter,, that of sheiter has developed 
last and perhaps less well than either qf the other two.' The earliest 
courses we^e concerned with : (a) Evolutioii of the house from early 
ages down to the pre.sent time, {b) the cost of shelter in to • 

other necessities of life, (r) sanitation of dwellings in relation to 
health, (</) management of the home as affected by the convenient 
of the house. 

The foregoing courses bused their study on houses as they actually 
existed, with whatever faults those d\ve^^gs happened to possess. 
The idea of the hou.se us a controllable arrangement of space and 
fittings is a matter of v(jiy recent study. Prior to 1010 only four 
schools report college courses in house planning and furnishing, the 
' oldest course among them Ijeing one*in domestic architecture, given 
continuously for 26 years by the architectural engineering depart- 
ment of the Montana College of Agric.lture and Mechanics Arts, as 
a required part of home-economics study. Since 1910 the average 
period over which the work in question has been offered is seven 
years. 

The development of subject matter for courses of study is more 
difficult to trace. So little can lx?, gathered of the progress story of 
other schools that one is obliged to fall back upon personal ex- 
perience. ' * 

The point of view and the main lines of thought w^hich, from 1910 
to 1920, led up to the present coiirSes may be indicated as 'follows: 
Wanted: A housing standard. Wanted: A study of home surround- 
ings that shall center about a theoretically sound house. Wanted :' A 
house conception that shall embody the home-economics idea. 

Following these proposals, let it be assumed that the home- 
economics idea aims to reduce daily living to its simplest, most 
wholesome, and most beautiful terms, /ssume that it aims to con- 
serve human values and to provide for a margin of leisuie; that it 
30 
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is concern^ with the well-being of the whele man, body, mind, and 
spirit; and that it claims for every family the right to a well-eondi- 
tioned home. E.xteml this jwint of view to include the life of the 
(‘ommunity and its problems. As.sume a collectible intelligenc'e ap- 
plied to the common ^jood: humanized (xmditions in every place 
where i>eople live, work, play, or do business topetber; and civic 
housekeepinp that shall make for a well-(xmditioned town. Home 
ci-onomics stands for humanize<l ami spiritualized conditions for all. 

. . A ST.\.\l».Mm IIOMK » 

A home can bb.only so well condilione.l as the |irmisinns of tlie 
bouse Iierniit. Fhe niaiiagemeni of the lionie must l» udinst'ed to tlVo 
sinietnre that shelters it. The arrangement, constrmtion. .lesign 
eqnqinient. ami fiimisliing of the house Bx t!ie conditions under 
>'nicn tlie occupants must live. 

A ho.use must accordinply be planno<l for economy of houseke<M>inK 
effort; for economy of cost to build, to heat. and‘to maintain; for 
conxenienw of |wrts; for adequate lipht and air; and for pleasant 
and furnishable spaces. ^ ^ 

inside and out 

It Should be- ad ju.sted in shape and outlook to the site on which it is 
to stand It should be coripenial in color with its surroundincs, and 
the whole proi>erty should be i>ervaded with’ that sense of privacy 
which IS the true attribute of home. . 

A house should be built of durable materials, well assembled in 
natural ways, and equipped with pood heatinp, lighting, and plumb- 
ing systems. * 

The interior of the house should provisioned for comfort and 
use, we 1 lighted by day and by niglit, harmonious in color and 
personal in taste, individualized by the choice-and arrangement of 
furnishings, and orderly, simple, and beautiful in its effects.' 

Such a dwelling might lie called an up-to-standard house, since it' 
embodies in structural terms riie desired standard of living 
All residents of every community shouhl lie thus suitably housed. 
They should have equal chances for health, comfort, and growth 
and should be .spared the waste and ignominy of indecent habitation’ 
As by-products of the regular courses^ two planning problems 
pre^nt themselves as fit subjects for research. The first of these 
IS the farm house; for of all tyi>es of dy/elling places that need im- 
proved standards, the farm house is the outstanding example. Cut 
off as It IS from such public>ufilities as water mains, 'sewage systems, 
and electric light and gas lines, and serving as it mi;st, so Lny ^s 
the farm house constitutes the most. difficult of , housing droblems 
and the one mosf m need of professionS, help. Lacking ?his, the ' 
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farm (Iwellinp has proved itself to In? the most inconvenient of homes 
and the most enalaviii}; to womankintl. A few Noteworthy examples 
of houses planned expressly for farm nmditions exist in the Middle 
West, but Xew England and the eastern United States ore burdened 
with old farm dwellinfrs that retard the day of fn*sh experiment. 
Yet even here the demand for j:oo<r, ww tenant houst's keeps the at- 
tention fixe<l on the need of housing: standarils for farm <lwellinjrs, 

A thorough examination of farm home mpiiremehts and conditions: 
an orpinizat ion of its nee«ls; and a few |trinciples for interrelatiuf; 
the parts of the hoiisi*. tenninatin;! with two or tlm'e sound desi;znsv 
for small farm houses, are factors that njnstilute a very ivul pi-obleni " 
in lyseurch which so far at least has beeii'incoinrlusively studied. 

The idea of a standard kiuben is the other |m)bleiH that hrs , 
necdini investijiJirion. The home kitchen, l>einj; the very wro of the 
Mork, is the pluct* where eamomy of time and lal)or. would bo most 
felt. The ix‘|H*tition of identical o|H*ratiousjind the uh* of essentially 
the same piet'es of (M|uipment in. all home kitchens sif;;p?st to the 
mind a uniform simpliticalion or standardization of arranj^ement. 
After much doliUnation, study, and ex|>eriiuent, however, it seems 
that, for niany reasons, the most that can bt*«j^»pose«l is a set of 
principles for kitchen planning;, based on a pix>^*r interrelafionship 
of parts. These principles cover miniimiin and maximum floor 
area, amount of ^lass rfrea, numl>er and locationof doorways, and 
arranjrcMuent of ispiipment ba.setl oh a .sispieiu'e of o|H*ration. Tins 
study should terminate with several jrood kitchen plans, in which 
dilferent fuels and ililferent home conditions have b.'en assumed. 

The curriculum that has 'tleveloiH*<l from the subject matter just 
reviewie<l varies considerably in the diffei*ent schools. The returns 
show a proat 'diversity in the names of courses piven, vt^rying from 
domestic architecture, residence architecture, the house, Iwuse 
architecture, household architecture, homo architecture, interior 
decoration, home dei*oration, house decoration, and home or house 
furnishing, on the one hand, to house management, home, manage- 
ment, sanitation, and mechanics of the houseliold, on tho other hand, 
with variants or combinations of two. 

INTEIUOR DECORATION 
> 

The wide variety of course names indicates also considerable varia- 
tion in' content and in iiOint of view. While practically nothing can 
be told from the names or brief descriptions of the courses, still, 
in so far as? anything can be told,dt appears that each of the report- 
ing schools offers one or more coulws that center around the house, 
and cover in some manner, the arrangement, decoration, and furnish- 
teg of tho home. The records show that 10 schools devote' one course 
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10 this work, for whicli throe to six hours’ credit is (riven: 10 schools 

«'0 to nine hriu.’" . 

s pnen. The* courses are w,ihourex«-ption requiiod of students 
nuijoring in home eionoinics. Ei(;hr scllools rejiort nddilionnl 
coui-*s .n dniwinp. desijm, sp|.lie<l art,' history of art, and history 
of arch.tcc u.e. -Most of these courses are ekuitive, though a few 
iwiuircl chiefly as imTciyiisifes. Three schcmls re|»rt coSlJLin 
lousiujr or hous.nc problems, one of which is a (rraduate scnZjW 
I >ne school iv|«>rts a coui-* in institutional fllrnisliinc. ' 

" (ti ncnil, the cniplmsis tlirouchoul this pioiip of subject is on ■ 
dwiiation, fuiins iin:;, and wpiippins of the home rather than 
on the p anmo^- „f -he house. Where plannin,j the hou* is the 
aiowcl theme, the work hears heavily on the practical side, stressin(t 
c .snnitnli.ui, construction, iunna<p:nienl and imH-hanisin .of the 
house, rather than its dcsi(.Ti. Two schitols mentioned landiwapo 
(,mi dciiiii,; ns a siipph.uient of the work in house planninir. 

le loiirscs in interior diHoration and fumishin(' seem fairly uni- 
form in conlent.. In (tencral, ihcy aim to apply , he p.inciples of 

fee S."l1n !■’ ‘h “"•rongvnicnt of home fiirnish- 

' / r' t' 7 'iM*' ’' f >' actual prehlenj^ 

ns.in^>. In only halfea dozen cases do these c.mr*s follow iire- 

.v.|Uisiles in drawing or elementary dcaijm, so that principle must l» 
sfiidicd ami applied in the .same course. * 

AVilh two exreptions, namely, the Ap-iciiliural Colleite of Utah 
where design is londuclcd by two Euglish-traineil craftsmen, and 
the 1 1 iversity of Delaware, where lioine econoniiiw courses in art are 
given by a separately organized art dejiartment, ooiirst^s offered in 

make no 

,«K.. lonal claim, but are intended for i«rsonal cultivation and per-' 

The coiirres previously discus.*d, while having n profound value, 
in.vpiring y taught, can hardly lay claim to imporUnt results of a 
reportable nature. Cultural study is always important, enlarging 
le mind, settnig free the sjiirit, and, in the end, rendering the in- 
dividual more valuable to any work in which he or she may be en- 
^gfd. Add to thi!;i the joy that is felt in any creative pursuit, and 
realizes that under cover of such unassuming names as the plan- 
nmg and furnishing of the home the stitdent is offered one of the 
dehghtfu and revealing experiences that education can supply. 
Outwardly these courses will eventually react toward the better- 
ment of taste ; toward the development of -simpler, more inspiring 
surroundings; toward improved standards of housing; and an en- 
viewpoint in relation to,the*'u8e of priyate and public 
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-Judging from the results of the questionnaire which was dis- 
tributed,* the future t»f home economics courses in house desigri and 
furnishing lies more in the direction of improving the quality of the 
courses already given than in increasing the quantity or content of 
them. As home economics schedules are at present arraifged, there is 
littld chance to’ expand the subjects in question and little desire to 
do so. The schools claim .that it is very difficult to meet State, F.ed- 
eral,.,and general college requirements, and, at the same time, to 
offer a special course of study that shall lead to a B. S. in home 
economics degree. Apparently all house planning and furnishing 
work has been aa uphill .matter, the chief difficulties of which seem 
to be: Lack of time in the course of study, inability to secure the 
proper instructors, lack of foundation’ courses in drawing and art, 
and lack of actual practice or observation opportunities. Only three 
schools report this work hampered by lack of funds or of equip- 
ment. 

To understand the full significance of what is implied, in the ex- 
pression “ improving the quality of the courses already given,” one 
must again refer to the data obtained through the questionnaire. ’ 

The returns show that out of 61 courses reix>rted 56 are of such 
'a nature as to require of the instructor some 'form of training in 
art and experience in some form of design. Yet out of a reported 
instructing staff of 54 members conducting the alx)ve courses only 
7,Avere fitted with architectural training, 13 had. studied in schools 
of fine or applied arts, and 34 reported degrees oi B. A., B. S., M. A., 
Ph. B., and Ph. D., with B. S. grea,tly in the leaci 

Whajt, one asks^ can be the- value of art courses conducted from 
a science background ? Wh*at, indeed, could be the value of science 
courses conducted from a background of art? serious 

situation. The criticism can not, however, be said lie with the 
individual teacher,' w'ho no doubt in every case ende^jvors to render 
good instruction, but lies rather with the acadamic standards that 
permit such a condition to exist. Optimistic as one would like to 
be about the future, one can not but conclude from these figures 
that the courses in home economics whicli relate to the design and 
furnishing of the house are nok at present, in many cases, up to the * 
starifiard. required of courses in science, history, or economics, if 
' indeed they are of college grade at* all. To improve quality of these 
courses is undoubtedly the immediate problem, depending for its 
solution upon finding a source of supply of adequately fitted- teachers 
or, to put it»differently, of finding able designers with ail educa- 
tional bias who are willing to teach. ‘ • 

Another factor in thd situation is its vocational aspect. While 
presumably home-economics education is designed to develop intelli- 
gent home makers, in reality it muk also equip a student with a 
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training that shie may sell. Hence the schedule has been so arranged 
that she may specialize in foods or major in clotliing and, upon 
graduation, find herself able to eain a living thereby. Not so with 
^ study of the house and its furnishings. These courses as they now 
exist, though technical ii\ content, hav'e intentionally on^y a gen- 
eral educational aim and do not- purport to lead to a vocational 
end.' As a result they have not received the sanie sympathy and 
support as other subjects, but Jiave been allowed to ^ke a secondary 
place -in the prol^rain, an explanation that might readily account 
for the general backwardness of rtll the design work attached to the 
home-economics schedule. 

future it is proposed to offer professional instruction in 
interior decoration 'or other fcrms of design, it will be necessary to 
build up a department of art coordinate with science, but quite 
independent of it, and allow the student full liberty to elect four 
years of work therein. Any vocational training in art' will prove 
wholly ineffective if given as an adjunct to other work. It must be 
allowed to absorb the entire time and attention of the student for the 
full four years. 

• If a department of architecture is at hand, the professional course 
in interior decoration rightly belongs there, for an architectural 
school is, by the personnel of its faculty, 4ts equipment, and Ihe 
atmosphere of its work, best fitted to undertake it. 

IVhether courses pertaining to house design and home furnishing 
are in future merely improved in quality or are expanded in con- 
tent, they must at least be freed from the smothering’ influence of 
science that now surrounds them and miLst be permitted to create 
their own atmosphere and establish their own conditions, for there 
is always this about any form of art— it must be the best or nothing, 
^o half-way measure will do. Tf it does not inspire, if perfection 
is not .the blood and bone of its intention and belief, then does it 
lack its own essence. 
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Chapter VII 

TEXTILES AND* CLOTHING 

* By IvA L.. Brandt 

Head of Hotuchold Art, loica Btate College of Agriculture ami ifechanic Arte 


<• Some phase of textile and clothing work is offered in all the land- 
grant colleges. The Kansas State Agticu Rural College seems to 
have been the first to introduce it. A report from this institution 
states: 

• « 

Work in sewing was offered in this college In the form of what was known 
as Industrial,*’ previous to 1878. In this old Industrial system the students 
had definite Instructions In a laboratory exercise on the problem in hand, hut 
there was no theoretical work. The students took their materials to class and 
were taught how to sew both by hand and by machine. 

' Iowa State College was the next to offer clothing work. In the 
catalogue for 1885 a course in sewing and millinery was listed. 
Prior tb this the work in. domestic economy, as it was then called, 
consisted of lectures pertaining to foods with laboratory practice in 
jthe kitchen of the president’s home, Airs. Welsh, thc''president’s wife, 
being the instructor. 

The majority of the land-grant colleges have been giving clothing 
work from 10 to 15 years. In 14 of them opportunity is now given 
tb undergraduates to major in textiles and clothing. 

There has been a decided uniformity in tlie development of subject 
matter for the courses and also the curricula in textiles and cloth- 
ing in the various schools. Ten to twelve years ago the main 
emphasis in clothing work was placed on the technique of garment 
construct^n. Courses in clothing were listed as follow’s: Sewing or 
garment making; elementary and a'dvanced dressmaking; fine hand 
sewing; fine ncedlew'ork; embroidery; drafting; tailoring, etc. 

There* has been a gradual change. Clothing work is no longer 
centered on processes of construction. Alore and more attention has 
been given to clothing selection, emphasizing design, color, texture, 
and appropriateness, in their relation to the individual, the type of 
garment, and the use to w’hich the garment is to be put. The work 
is being stressed from the consumer’s standpoint, training judgment 
in addition to training for skill in construction. ‘ Technique is not 
being slighted, but attempts have been .made to use short cuts, to 
sift- "' .. ' ■ ' " ' ' 
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make use of laW-saving devices for clothing work now on the 
market, and letting machine work take the place of much of the 
tedious Jiand work. These standards of textiles and design are 
applied to the selection of ready-to-wear garments ns well as to 
garments rnade n the laboratory. Emphasis is placfed on keeping of 
accounts and planning clothing budget as necessary ‘for w se and 
intelligent buying. ^ 

The aim of the textile and clothing departments now is not simply 
to teach hner technique ani^ a greater appreciation of design in the 
(•ostunie, not only to train the student to plan and construct for 
hei self and others attractive, becoming, economical, and hygienic 
garments, but also to make her conscious of her great responkbility 
as tjie chief spender of . the family income, the buyer of clothing and 
liousehold textiles; to call her attention to the need of preparation 
for wise and intelligent expenditure. The establishment of a better 
spirit of cooperation between consumer a*nd dealer is also an im- 
])ortant desideratum. < 

'fl'f ij»mes of (ho courses found in the catnioglies at the present 
line indicate this change. The following are examples; Clotliin"— 

mam ">”“''"8- textile economS 

lunufacturc and .selection of clothing, history of costume in its socio- 
JogicaJ aspect, etc. ^ 

In the develop, uent of the-tcxtile and clotlting curriculum there is 
marked tendency to correlate IJie work more closely with art 

iZr’f ““d psychology. 

Many of the schools liiivc either dropped from their curriculum or 

‘I*' ouch as di'aftlng, 

fine needlework, embroidery, etc. The commercial phase la being 

introduced in a number of colleges. &veral schoolg report the man-' 

tcpoits from -the different colleges of the rapid growth and the 
new interest arous^ i„ textile and clothing work are most gratify. 
m„. Colleges that are offering opportunity to undergraduates for 
majoring in either clothing or foods report a growing popularity 
or the clothing major. Several institutions reported a larger num^ 
her majoring m clothing than in foods. One school reported twice ' 
as many m clothmg^as ,n foods. ■ A few years ago the report would 
lave been quite different, as comparatively few were majoring in 

textiles and 'clothing at that time. , ^ ^ 

Other important results from the development of clothing work 
that have been noted in different schools are as follows: 

EduenHon of the conHomer Is felt by the merchants. 

' better standards of dress, a demand for better 

maUirlals, bettor designs, better stylo and finish In ready-to-wear gar^etite* ' 
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Choice of house funilshlng has ‘Improved. "* 

The iuclinatlon of women to-day to plan budftets for the spetulluf^ of the 
family and personal Income. 

The expression of individuality in dress rather tlmn tlie bll* d following of 
fashion. ‘ 

Arousing Interest in the possibilities of textile and costuino designing in this 
country. ^ - 

The textile anti clothing work is closely related to the present eco- 
nomic situation in the United States. All persons interested in this 
work have done what thdy could to conserve materials and resources, 
to create appreciation of the high quality of the textile output of 
this country, and to lend their influence ri\ getting textile legislation 
passed. Textile and clothing work has also awakened women to their 
social obligation toward women and children te.xt.ile workers, and 
has given them sympathetic interest in the conditions under which- 
they work, resiilting in the active interest women have taken in laws 
and leijislation for the betterment of these conditions. The textile 
and clothing departments arc doing, what they can to further the 
work of the committee on standardization of textile fabrics, appointed 
by the Home Economics Association of America several years ago. 
The chairman of three out of the six important subcommittees are 
from tlie clothing faculty of our State colleges, and itiuch of the in- 
vestigation in connection with the study of jiurchasing habits made 
in -1920 Avas done by them. 

Future development of clothing work in the colleges has been sug- 
gested along the following lines: Application of hygienic, economic, 
and aesthetic principles to the selection pf clothing for the family; 
development in designing of clothing appropriate to various types, 
using historic inspiration; presenting the work*^o that it will more 
and more function in the everyday life of the students, and at- the 
same time keep the subject matter in the same rank with other coU 
lege work. Many schools have selected research, work as the next 
step in their plans for the future. Nine schools state that graduate 
work has already been introduced. Some of the research problems 
that have been worked on were : Plffect of sun on colored materials, 
cotton and w’ool ; etfect of commercial washing powders and soaps on 
cotton and woolens as to shrinkage and fading; effect of chemicals 
for setting of color in gingham; survey of textile and clothing ,| 
courses; evolution of ornament in lace design; artificial silk— its in- 
troduction and development, present place among textile fibers, and 
probable future; plays fw schools and colleges, with complete bib- 
liographies for historical settings and costumes — fully illustrated 
with original designs in color and black and white — with patterns, 
directions, and drawings to scale for scenedy, properties, etc.; com- 
parative study of present-day commercial patterns, with patterns 
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drafted to measure, etc. The number of .students interested in grad- 
uate work in textiles and clothing is rapidly increasing. 

Graduates who havfe majored in this work are filling many inter- 
esting positions. Besides entering the teaching profession, doing 
e.xtension Und settlement work, or becoming homemakers, many are 
going into commercial enterprises. The following are the types of 
chmmercial j)Ositions tliey are filling: Designers of clothing, dres§- 
makers; modistes; heads of clothing departments, and buyers for 
clothing departments in wholesale and retail concerns; museum 
, curator, of patterns, textiles, and lacesj and clothing consultant in 
department stores and .specialty shops. 

A report of the textile and clothing Avork in land-grant colleges • 
would not be complete without including the activities carried on by 
the extension departments of these institutions. Tennessee rejjorts 
clothing work as having been introduced in 1910. Practically all ' 
the other colleges date back to lOia, 1914, and 1918. The Kansas 
' State Agricultural College reports : 

Previous to 1010 a miinbor of extension schools had been held featuring 
clothing construction, 'l^hese^usuall.v lasted a jterlod of from one to two weeks 
in a comn'iunity, and corresponded to the iaiwratory courses o(Tere<I under the 
head of short courses at the agricultural college. They were extremely popular. 

The following is from the University of Illinois ; 

The work in clothing and textiles previous to lOio was done by the resi- 
dent faculty. This work was In the nature of Ie<’tnres and demonstrations 
given at farmers’ In.stltutes, women’s clid>s, etc. In addition to this. field of 
work, a short course was held for two weeks each year. At this time, the 
women from dilTereat parts of the State came for instruction In dress construc- 
tion, testing of materials, ond^ millinery. 

The report from Iowa State College is as follows: 

Previous to 1010, the clothing work In the extension .service was presented 
through deqionst rations and was taken care of by general home economics 
women. Slnfce that time, wc have employed well-trained clothing specialists 
who are assisted by women who have majored In clothing. 

Until 1918 or 1919 most Slates reported ^11 their home economics 
specialists in Smilh-I.<ever work as a single unit; that is, all the 
workers were listed simply under “ ho^ economics.” As the result 
of an effort to differentiate the lines of work in home economics as 
has beeVi done in agriculture, States Avere urged to choose a separate 
Smith-Lever project for each distinct line of liome economics, for 
which they employed one or more full-time specialists, and since 
1921 this custom has become universal. 

I The war demand for greater- economy in the use of te.xtiles and 
clothing gave a great impetus to the clothing project. Conservation 
of Avool and other materials was urged as a war measure. Then fol- 
lowed the thrift movement, and the high prices and poor'quality 
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textiles and ready-to-wear garments carried the clothing project to 
still greater popularity. During this period, there was a. rapid de- 
velopment in the system of homo demonstration agents and girls’ 
club work. With this came an increased demand for technical ad- 
vice and assistance to these agents, and specialists were added to aid 
the home demonstration agents nml to organize the work in coimties 
that had no agents. At the present time, the clothing project includ- 
* ing millinery employs 30 .s]>ecialists, which i.s the largest number of 
extension specialists of any, the next largest being nutrition with 3H. 

The great demand for clothing work, tlie rapid development of 
the clothing project, and the nund>er of specialists that were called 
into the field resulted in a confcM-ence of all clothing specialists in 
Ames, Iowa, November, 1020, called by the States Relations Service. 
This was not only the first meeting of vkdhing speciajists, but also 
the first conference for State extension specialists in any line. 

The clothing work in practically every State that has bocouio well 
organized is presented through carefully prepared projects given to 
local leaders. Thest‘ loaders are selected because of their technical 
ability and their intelligence and ability to pass on what they have 
learned. Briefextracts from reports from some of the States are as 
follows : , 

Katutatt . — Extension workers have been obllKod to select certain definite 
topics from the mass of subject mutter tnuitbt at coIIcrc.'*, which <uni iM' tiuinht 
intensively and handed on throuRh local lenders to tin* rank .•md file. In cloth- 
ing this has meant giving Instruction groups In the making of n paper 
dre.ss form, the altering of n oommerelnl pattern, the onllnnry sewing construc- 
tion processes, and the part line and color piny in the costume. 

minoin . — ^There has lH*en a rapid increase In the demand for clothing and 
’ textiles in the last five jrears. During the cou.scrvatlon period stress was placed 
on remaking garments. As a result, the constructive side was dominant. 
Thrdugb this remodeling period it became evident that women ns a whole 
knew the constructive processes, but needed training In the selection of 
material, appreciation and 1/iterpretation of design and choice of color, the 
proper use of the commercial pattern, etc. During the past few. years the 
greatest stress has been laid on the selection of materials, <lesign, color, etc., 
rather than on the construction shle. 

loica . — The following Is the general plan of an Iowa county project : 

Purpone: (1 ) To develop a greater conmunlty spirit ; (2) to help the women 
of the county with their problems In clt^hing construction; (3) to show the 
women of the county how to use the farm bureau organization. 

County goal: (1) To extend. th^ clothing work as far as iM>ssiBle-in every 
organized township and create ns much enthusiasm ^as possible; (2) to 
create friendly rivalry among all organized townships. 

ToumsMp goal: (1) To reach every school district with at lea^t three phases- 
-t^f the clothing work; (2) to establish some phase of the work in at least ?p 
homes in each organized township. 

Plan: (1) Local leaders secure accurate information through training 

schools in 5 months' clothing work, pass the information to the other women, 
and report records of work* accomplished at each meeting. (2) Secure a list 
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^to other townships to present the work. These women are local leader 

(•>■) Js^and alt cmpha.L^ed: (i) Homemade dress form ;' 

tp“rn ^ Alteration Of commerelal patterns; (3) making of foundation Mt- 
tern, (4) making a simple dress; .(0) finishings and trimmings (InclntS^g 

decorative stitches) ; (C) renovation of hats. mings (including 

. Pcnn^i ania.-l'oT several years the home economics extension service has 
iHvn studying the clothing problems of the women In the State, trying to dis- 
cover a way in which the greatest amount of help In solving This prohfem 
might be gl^n, and making plans for working It out. 

Cahfomjfi.— The aim of Uie clothing work is to ass^t In Improvlnc the * 
' m "Jn-ic-ultural area of the S^e in two resiMjcts- 

.impllflcd construction and efflclent selections of material and design. There 
tn lhls\v|^ of si-rvlce for Uk‘ rural, woinen, who aro makli^ 

e use of this opportunity for themselves and tJiclr families In more suitable 
Jvoar n^ ap,mrel.or,^ A.s to the 

as b!g as wo are able to make it, * ^ 


Idaho -There has b(H?n a trcm'cndou.s Interest In clothing millinery 
It Is to be hoiK.d that the work will lead to the letter Vxl^dlture of 


^ ^ , uxfvuuirure or 

Out of this endeavor there ought to come a standardIzaUon 


work. 

money for clothes, 
of textiles. 

11 c«hiHft/o»,— For the future we hope to bring a closer correlation between 
othing work with adults and clothing work with girls ; to develop a family 

plan Of owodUoro: b..„,.r «.„a«rd» of afo«,; sreole; oianlpolaHve S 
and more effideut n.se of lime. , i a u, 

T" T ““"“nUrtAl u. 1820 b as follows: 

4110, OOp sen «oniicnl.4 inu,l,., 25,(XSI romodolcd, 8,000 dress form, ,„,de 7Ji00 

Imts made, and .,000 hats remodeled. Over 250,000 articles of clothing were 
made, with a saving of $350,000. • 

i.ieTT*'* """ leaders, are develop- 

ment of leadership and community spirit and wider knowledge of ^bett^ 
standards of dress. wiier 
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Chapter VIII 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 

By Alma Grace Johnson 

Pro^e#for of Huujtehold A dmifUnt ration, Oregon Auric^ltu* t/ College 




Catherine Beecher, in lier Treatise on Domestic Economy, made a 
strong plea for the better administration of th^ home, in seeking a 
remedy for the “deplorable sufferings of multitudes of young wives 
and mothers from the, combined influence of poor health, poor do- 
mestics, and a defective education.” She argued ; “ 

. When youDg ladles arc taught the conHtructiuii of their own bodies and all' 
the causes in domestic life which tend to weaken the constitution; w^hen.the^ 
are taught rightly to appreciate and learn the most convenient and economical 
modes of performing all family duties, and of employing time and money ; and 
when they iK^rceive the true estimate accorded to these things by teachers and 
friends, the grand cause of this evil W’lll be removed. Women will be trained 
to secure, as of first importance, a strong and healthy constitution, and all 
those rules of thrift and economy that will make domestic duty easy and 
pleasant. 

From these earliest times we have had courses which were not 
strictly food or clothing courses, btit which were intended to help in 
the better administration and management of the home. We find 
Iowa State College giving lectures on housekeeping in 187*2, and 
Oregon Agricultural College in 1889. This chapter will show the 
development of some of the home economics courses that do not con- 
cern themselves with food, shelter, or clothing alone, but rather with-" 
those activities which have to do with the administration of the home 
and family life from the economic, sociological, and scientific stand- 
points. • ’ ' 

Prior to 1910 home economics was taught in 27 land-grant colleges, 
and the following courses bearing on some pha.se of administration 
were offered : 

Colorado . — ^Emergencies and home nursing, sanitation and chemistry of edenn^ 
Ing, laundry, household economy, accounts, marketing. 

Connccticul . — Household management, laundry, emergencies,,^ 

Idaho . — ^Domestic economy, house sanitation, emergencies, and home nursing. 

7/Hno/j».— Home architecture and sanitation, household management, econom- 
ics of family group. 

Indiana . — Household sanitation and management, hygiene, and care of the 
alck. * / 
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loica . — Honseliold manaKoiuent. hoiisrhold accounts. 

JTanaax.— Household manaiccniont. Home nursin;;. 

Uundry work, markotlnR. sorvlnjr, accounta 
practical Irousework, home nursing. * 

’•“'■'J’’ I'onwli.Jd n>.iW6en>«it, Lome 

ifinncKota . — Erolutiou and administration of the home. 

Jli'isourl . — House sanitation, home administration. 

Montana. — Sanitation, home niirsinf;. 

\rbranka. — Home economics, care of the house. 

^ rw J/cj- /CO.— Laundry, *ome nursintr. sanitation, and nianagcment. 

Aefr J’orA-.— The homo, sanitation, houseliold management. 
yotih Dakota . — Marketing and domestic accounts. 

OA/o.— Ilou.sehold management, sanitation, home nursing. 

Oregon.— Hdme economics and house in'^pectinni laundry. 

/’entwiz/ionro.— Housekeeping pmblems, household management 
Jth^e Wand.— House construction sanitation tmd cost, household hygiene. 
Child Jiyg^ne, n study of the family, household administration. 

^A'otfl.— Hou.sehold sanitation, home nursing, household economy 
TcnjiiM^e.— Home sanitation. , * .* ' 

rtoA ABome sanltaUon, home construcUon, and household managemeii't home 
care of the sick, laundry, home construction and sanitation, home nutting 
household economics. 

West Virginia.— Home nursing. 

Ti isconsin. Sanitation, houseliold management 
irj/Oftiifig. — Household economics. 

WaMiington,— Kitchen management, laundry work, home management 

In ‘these courses a strong tendency was apparent to give training 
in tile administration of the home along the line of sanitation, home 
care of the sick, laundry, cleaning, finances, and management. 

Since 1910 there has been such rapid development in the field - 
of home economics in general and household administration in par- 
ticular that the year 1922-23 finds 10 land-grant colleges having 
separate departments of household administration, household man- 
agement, or household economics, and 30 institutions teaching some 
courses in household administration. 

While there is great variation in tides of courses offered, it is 
evident on e.vamination of the courses that nil of our household 
administration teaching might logically fall under the following 
general headings: 

1. History, functions, marriage rites and laws, birth 

rates; influence of illness or death of parents, of low wages; unem- 
ployment and bad housing, employment of mothers, famUy neglect 
desertion and divorce, service problem. > * 

2. 7^/ie Aouse.— Its location, construction, arrangement, finishing, 
furnishings, and equipment. Proper care and use of house and its 
equipment and furnishings including labop-saving devices. 
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3. Sanitation. — The licalth of the family and community as in- 
fluenced by location, ventilation, heatinc, liphtinp. wafer supply, 
sewape, and waste disposal; control of housinp conditions; vital 
statistics; control of communicable anti noncommunicable diseases; 
public health administration and the home. 

4. Home nureing. — Problems having to do with the homo care 

of the sick, first aid, etc. • 

5. Morkcthuj . — There are at least a half dozen colleges offering 
definite cofii'ses in the problems connectetl with the purchase of 
household commodities. In most of the other institutions this work 
is given in other courses. 

C. Child c<nT. — Responsibility of parent hoo«l. prenatal care, eugen- 
ics, development of child from conception through infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence; habit formation: child feeding and welfare. 

7. Household manofjemtnt or administration. — A study of effi- 
ciency applied to the methods of housekeeping; standards of living 
and family e.xpenditures; budgets and accounts; the time necessary 
for housework and the use of leisure time. 

8. Tho practice or home manaffement house. — A cottage wheio 
students live and perform the usual household tasks, making Jjippli- 
cation of all previpus training; planning meals; marketing; cooking; 
serving; caring for rooms; laundry; household accounts and budget; 
care of children, etc. 

Where there are not regular household administration depart- 
' ments offering courses falling into the divisions just described, some 
such courses are offered in either the household science or household 
arts departments. California serves her students in a rather unusual 
way, offering “The budget” and “Standards of living” in the 
department of economics. ^ 

Reports seem to indicate that there has been greater tlevelopment 
in the field oMiousehold administration in the last 10 years than in 
any other phase of home economics work, with an effort to impart 
through these courses the best standards of economic, social, and 
administrative efficiency. 

The most important development of subject matter and course of 
study seems to have hdBn along the lines of child care lind actual 
management of Uie hmlsehold. There has also been great develop- 
ment, however, in the underlying or background work of all hou.se- 
hold administration subjects. There uras a strong tendency in the 
beginning to fit home economics graduates to teach in the field of 
their chosen profession. While this still is done in practically all of 
our institutions, we note an effort on the part of all to prepare very 
definitely for the task of home making. More attention is being-given 
to underly ing science, art and economics, such courses as art, chem- 
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isliy, bacteriology physics Physiology ^economics being made pte- 
jequisites to household administration courses. '‘ Bacteriology and 
physics usually precede home nursing; chemistry, physiS^ and 
economics are taken before housewifery or care.^^/ the houi 
economics frequently must precede budgeting, and. accounts" 
physio ogy and psychology often precede chifd care. 

. V II e there has not been a great change in the titles of courses we ‘ 

but ako baclcground work just mentioned, 

ut also a broadening of the content of courses accompanied by an 

ncieasc in the credit given. It has been the history of most o/the 

foodtr s to find the work fi^st covered in a 

clothing course, then given as a unit course, possibly elective 
carrying one credit, but soon developing into a tl\ree or^more credit 

dZr of home 

uTludv^f 'f *" developed through 

n study of the needs of the homes of to-day. The study of- related 

emfrsel" ceanomics has done mueh to dwelop these 

Kesearch work has played no%all part in the devetenmeM, of 
hmischold administration eourses. Nebraska reports research carried 
out thrmigh prcetieal problems in methods of work and birdoet mal^ 

rnio^ow'd "-■'f "“"■•o'* in opooial problems 

of hoSs^old administration. Purdue has been allowed experiment- ' 

tation funds for rescareb in liome economics, and will have a research 

laferatory in the new buildmg. It has ap, minted a woman rc^rry 

- s done some intere.sting research work along household- 
anagement lmes,»Avith theses on the following subjects; “Wage for 

fair lengdh of a day for liousewoHr ? » Kansas reports more interest 
“iwrS "■'■ntnistrafibn subjects for graduate rtudy than in"^ 
"™rch States give opportunity 

™P”f"i“ot'> ‘onoe the.definite development of the 

irc ^aZ thir''* '" ‘ o"'>ioo‘o or even to summar- 

r ‘ . ’?'■ '"“■■"‘■™- i‘ i" possible to note the gen- 

y to balance to the home economics curriculiim bv 
oquirmg not only M «nd clothing as well as bSn™^ 

lion rt iWb"” T‘“"“ P'"**** "dministrt 

evidJlV duo to thr“rV“.h f ”P*" 

tlvJi; / , "'•St train in the, field of ac- 

and te 0'' Jo%o bthini? «P specific administration courses, 

lauslit in all t" ^ "*"bagcmcnt work should be 

.. courees. Practically aU the land-grgnt . 
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colleges re(|uire one or more houseliold. administration, courses for a 
degree in home economics. 

Utah is doing a unique thing in offering |>ersonal accoimts, a course 
open to all college women, carryjng one credit each quarter and run- 
ning through th^^ear. * . 

The practice house or home management ho^u.se is a most important 
recent development. Such* houses arc now found in JIO States, most 
of them having developed since 1914. This work is usually open to 
juniors and seniors who occupy the house in groups, varying from 
four to eight, who live in the house and carry on a definite home 
management problem for a period of from 1 to 12 weeks. The ma- 
jority of the grpups c^sist of six and eight and thfi usual length of 
residence is one-half * a term or quarter. A very recent addition 
to this course was started in the State of Minnesota, when actual 
child care was made a part of the work in 1918. Other States to 
follow the example are Oregon, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Maine, Utah, and New York. „ . ^ 

Some schools include courses in institutional management, in the 
depjirtment of household administration, but no special study has 
been made of that work. 

The young women who are under training in land-grant colleges 
will be more efficient users of household materials and devices. They 
will be more efficient users of time and effort, knowing that to waste I 
either is to waste life itself. This alone will do much to conserve the I 
woman power of the Nation. They will be more efficient consumers I 
because backed by technical knowledge and experience in purchasing | 
under supervision. They will also 'be able to choose more wisely, I 
and, therefore, increase the demand for articles which are serviceable I 
and most useful. Dealers, manufacturers, and purchasers arc .seeking I 
the advice of household administration departments on questions of I 
labor-saving devices. Young w’omen are going into their own homes I 
and administering them in such a way that they have more leisure I 
time; i. e., “time In which to do something useful,” and they have I 
higher standards for the use of that time. They have greater ease I 
and efficiency in routine work; better kitchen administration is I 
practiced; saner standards of living are adopted; while social ease I 
and grace are becoming more common. Education of the consumer I 
is felt by the merchant. Women are giving more time to civic I 
housekeeping. We see not only a demand for better materials but I 
also better desigh, and better finish in Imusehold furnishings. The I 
budget work is rapidly leading to better apportionment of income, I 
to saner standards of living,, to emphasis upon the essentials of I 
successful family life, ind to a general stimulation of thrift. I 
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The practice houses are serving as testing places fer the man- 
if^riai ability of our yoUhg women; they pve us a splendid check 
all work previously given. The tact that students can find their 
o.™ strengt)! anil weakness, and can apply what has been taught, 

to fheiu ""■'"'“l.l'o-'schold situation, is of great value 

lliein. This coiir.se is also going to result in better home-economics 
caching in our ,mblic schools; for the young women are gailg a 

studv ‘.'"= of « well-rounded eourse^of 

iltai? *“"“•"' 0 ^ instead of placing all of the emphasis on 
clotliin^, lOoflaS, or houses plunrnn^* ^ 

brh ™ ta'foeu“Tll T** n>“nagcmeiit courses, in short, 

int^life wbl ,i '‘Pnomies work and help students to go 

Cilv lil Tl" Pf'""Ple.s of successful and practical 

family life. They aic thus greater civic aasets. The schools in- 

few 'amWl'*'^?” • ^ "''*1 ™? Pnaoticc house training are so 

,1 ; ‘ l»a been given for such a short period tf time 

liat It IS difficult to give definite results. Among the schools which 

of L“mtf foo'ing exists that it is one 

A\orth-u hi 1 # types of training ever given. It gives such 

X t'w' Pf ' n"'* b«n>?ter fituS 

rnn i>* ^ ^ P*oblcins than before (the improvement in physical 

T marked ^v^Iere there has been need of 
I dmg up) , he has shown good, wholesome mental development 
jv.th no overstimulation; he is never spoiled; the home atlsprere 
. giea y impio\ed; and the students receive experience in- child 
training under expert supervision whicfi will induce them to use 

p-ent many unfortunate expenences 

The future of household administration Avork is very promising— 

lint the varSue 

es of training and determine where we must take from or add 

to the curricula, m order to produce the best home maker and citizen. 

lint h .r 1 w in the various phases or 

ho -sehold adnun.strat.on and great opportunity for development. 

s may be carried on in the home in a study of operation, finances, 

etc V, and also in the factory, where household materials apd devices 

re produced. Many manufacturers are welcoming research. 

A Houseliold administration teaching will do much in the future 

thi oiigh our public schimls, homo demonstration, and club' work. ' 

. Household admin istmt ion departments have a big field sf 

future service through working out some way of. training young 

women hoAv to teach child care and child training to the studente 

•^10 come to college or take home-economics work in high schools, 

e are little in the real business of training for parenthood. 

We need to broaden and deepen our work so that we can cooperate 
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■with other departments, and send out young women trained in psy- 
chology, child study, nutrition, economics, and sociology, and ex- 
perienced in the actual handling of children. They will thus not 
only be better home-economics teaehers, if they stay in professional 
life, but better mothers, home makers, and leaders in their communi- 
ties. 

6. The economic condition of any country is gi eatly affected by the 
economic standards of its homes. ISIore vital and practical courses in 
^ budgeting and keep’ing accounts will evolve in the future as we get 
* away from vag»»e tlieories and Uyich the subject withyeal economics 
as a foundation, and apply our work to condi^ons as they actually 
exist. ^ 

G. The value of the practice house or home managemenl house 
has been so thoroughly demonstrated that they will increase in 
number and take over more of our home economics teaching, be- 
cause they more closely approach the home conditions than do the 
laboratories. " 
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Chapter IX 

INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

By Louise Stanley • 

Chief. Bureau united Btatee Department of Affrioutture 

During the past 10 years the development of instftutional manage: 
ment m the land-grant colleges has been very rapid. An effort 
has been made to obtain information on the following points : - 

courses in institutional 
management and the year the^ were started? 

lineoTwo‘rk7''™“‘‘ 

this JoL“ >"<1 where 

4. Siiggeeted changes for improving the work. • ' 

In 1912 only two land-grant coHeges, Illinois aiTd Wisconsin, were 
ring courses m institutional management In 1922, 17 institu- 
hons report s^h cour^ These developed as follow^. In Tu 

Stnt^*in7s’’p^T’‘ Oregon; 1917, Washington 

iiesln’ and Georgia; 1919, Michigan, Min- 

nesota, and New Hampshire; 1920, Iowa, Montana, Ohio, and 

I joming; 1921, Connecticut and Oklahoma. In addition, Arkansas 
IrT H woik in the form of special problems. Sev- 

wy Mo^ ^ developing the work 

J„l ‘I f” ™‘*, ‘''® g^ewth of institutional management in 

it T'’®'® “ In Wisconsin, where 

It l^gan with a part-time instructor in 1912, who gave “the lecture 

rafeterTtl.r'* management” in the one 

7 “"‘™‘ '“‘®*‘®" ^®® "■« women’s halli and the 

Ion State clr* ®"‘! ®®''*.''"' .‘®“ ™®me for practice. At Washing- 
rinnt” ^®''®f ’ ”>’®'® inatitutional management had a small ll- 

firTO^ortn '®®‘ ^®‘® "''®® f“U--«me persons in 

n c»?. ^ 77^’- } ‘'■™ ®®®”®®’ '^®'<*®® snpervised practice 

>n cafeteria and dining halls. ^ 

endL^o^^f ^ reasons for the rapid development in this line of 
endeavor, two considerations present themselves. The first is the 

7 ®^ng women for preparation for wage 

The various phasea of institl - 

onal management have proven to be very popular and are navim? 
creasmgly well. The second is the recognition on the' part V thf 
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college administration of the desirability of placing the institu- 
tional problems of the the college.under a trained person. Logically 
this person becomes a member of the home economics staff, and this 
is the first step in the development of a curriciiluin for training 
institutional workers. 

An examination of present curricula shows that in general they 
are based upon the general home economics curriculum, the students 
electing a required amount of institutional courses during the junior 
and senior years. When special curricula for the training of insti- 
tutional w’orkers are developed these are usually recommended elec- 
tives from other divisions. This material is summarized in Table 5. 
* ^ 

Tabus 5. — Courses tww offered in home cconowies and honseJtoId odniinis- 
frafion, and ra^ommeuded clcetivcs ^ 


Bute 


Connecticut 

OeorsiQ 

Illinois 

iDdiana State col- 
lege, Purdac. 
Iowa 


JCansMi. 


Kentucky. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota 1. 


Montana 

New Hampshinti. 

New York.*..^ 


Ohio. 


Oregon* 


Tennessee 

Washington >. 


WUoonsIn*. 


Wyoming *. 


Home economics courses 


, ("ourses recommended from other 
divisions 


No list pf cotirses Fubmitted 

Institutional cooking ami management (3) 

Lunchroom management (5) 

Institutional administration (4)* Institution- 
al management (3). 

Institutional foods (3). Institutional oqui[y- 
ment (3). lasiitutional inanagement (3). 
Institutional field work (3). 

Institutional management: I. (3) credits; 1 
lecture; 2 laboratory periods. IT. (4) 3 rec., 
11 laboratory; problems in Institutional ad- 
mi ni.*!trat ion (l-r»). Oradunte courses arc 
oilercd for those especially prepared. 


Special problems In cafeteria management (6); 
iustitulloniil fomls (3); instiliit tonal market- 
ing (4); problems in institutional manage- 
ment (4). 

Institutional management (S); insfitutlonnl 
management practice (4); nutrition prob- 
lems in hospitals (0). 

Largo quantity cookery and marketing (4); 
institutional experience (3); institutional 
management practico (3); institutional man- 
agement (4). 

Survey of institutional management (3); iri.sfl. 
tutlonal cooking (4); InsUtutional buying 
(2); institutional experience (4-7). 

Large quantity c^kery and marketing (3); 
institutional management experience (3); 
tea-room inanagement (5); advanced insti- 
tutional management (2); advanced institu- 
tional management practice. 

InMltutional practice (3): marketing and large- 
* quantity cookery (4); institutional manage- 
ment (3); institutional nccounLs (4). 
Institutional management (S); scnopl lunch 
management (S) . 

Large quantity cooking and marketing (3); 
instltutloual management ex|>ericnce (3^ 
methods of demonstration (1); tea-room 
management; advanced Instruction. 

Only one course offered 

Quantity cooking (3); all laboratory; Institu- 
tional management (2); lecture, obiservatlon, 
and laboratory; home economioB 42, con- 
tinuation of al^ve (4). 

OrgnnUatloQ and adminlstratloD of institu- 
tions; large-quantity cxKiking: institutional 
dietaries and catering; institutional laundry 
management; tearoom, restaurant, and hotel 
management; In-stltutional equipment; in- 
stitutional, practioe (graduate course). 

Lunchroom tnanagement (3) 

do 

—-.-do 4 ... 


Business English; oral KiiglL^h; 
oral ui:intigcnu*ni; technical writ- 
ing; institutional furnishing; in- 
stitutinnal ni^'minting: advanced 
h;nglish; Appltcfl psychology; 
labor itrobloins. 


Principles of marketing (3); prla- 
eiples of accounting (5), 

Not yet developed. 


Elementary typing (2); aocounU 
Ing (2). 


Elementary t^ing (4); int. to sc* 
counilog (3); principles of so 
counting (3); accounting jpffsc* 
ticc (3). 

Principles of accounting; prince 
'pies of marketing. 

Elements of economics; elements of 
accounting; theory and practioe 
of account mg; cost accounttnc 
social ^psychology; poverty and 
relief. Accounting la; bccoudV 
ing lb; contracts and sales. 




t These instItutloiM have develoiM definite curricula suggesting that these courses bo elected duHsf ^ 
Ittnlor and senior yean by home eoonoiiUoirstodents desiring tralxung for institutional management. 


INSTITUTIOIQ'AL MANAGEMENT gj 

themiTvS“® nuestions present- 

there*co”u^“ere r ^ t ”"* ““ »hich 

il's#;ssg 

WMmmm 

her .reininrttt'i'/rhe .ii:;iurrr:' ‘“'“t'" 

tbo hospital dietitian, as that term is underetwd at the 
, needs tram.ng in institutional mana.-ement. 

for general donnhlry ^Iwfvisiol ^'^ds^"‘^A”"b hr‘“‘l"®' ™““ 
siitutional management. ^ 

homl Veerr^X di«^-d‘'Iris‘preUrmt^^^^^^ 

aswLre'rsmrSaT^lm “:a m^UST, *“ ‘'‘* ■’“^' “ “>» 

»ITer» young people for laerntlve oecnpntlon anuXe "70* no 1“® 

rea.sons for a college course Of preparatlw 

We hivestigated the existing niochmorv of a nnmiu.. # .. 

versUIes for such preparatory work nort rL i “"‘* 

equipped, In particular as pertains to homo » " several were already 

«lur«llng W.natUutlonal'^^^a ''7""' ■»-! 

Of these schools would gladly extend L ,T ^ observed that many 

nolel wore, as agorlfopirtaX Tr TX' « 

PStlon after graduation. • * commercial occu* 

The foregoing is distinctly a challenge which the home • 

departments of the Slate colleges have not J^l Lt 
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Tabuc 6 . — Practical experience required, etc. 




State 

Amount 


Not stated 

Georgia. 


Illinois 


Indiana (Purdue) ... 
Iowa 

2ifi hours...* 


Kansas . 

1(13 hours in cafeteria. 

Kentucky 

Cooking M hours, serving - 20 
hours, culinruy. 

3 montus Internship insleiid of 
institutional practice. 

Courses are elective; so amount 
varies. 

1 term In hospital, cafctf'ria or 
other Institution in Boston. 

Minnesota ... 

Montana 

New nampshire 

Ynrlr 

Ohio 1 

Oklahoma...... ..... .............. 

Oregon.. 1 

T#nnp««H» * j 

Waoliiogton 

• 

Wisconsin 

270 hours quantity cooking and 
cafeteria management ; 108 hours 
dormitory work. 

Interne period N fore lG-20 hours 
. for senior year. 

Wvomlnp 

• 1 


Where obtained 


Tea room, dormitories, and cafeteria. 

Cafeteria and women's residence haU. 

Home economics cafeteria. 

Lunch room connected with home economics 
department. 

Small lunch room in department, and by en- 
couraging students to obtain part-time nnd 
summer employment in commercial enter- 
prises. 

Home economics cafeteria. 

University cafeteria. 

rollego cafeteria and dining hall. 

(T-ollcgo dormitory and local hospital. 

University commons, college Infirmary, Inst, izi 
Boston, college catering. 

N e w'ceopo m irs caf etirla . 

Home economics cafeteria, with ohsorvulioii in 
commercial c^stablLshmcnt. 

Home economics dining room; cafeteria under 
out.side control. 

Women's halls and home economics tea room. 

Women's hulls. 

Home economics cnfeterln. four resldenc’O Imlls, 
throe dining halB. 

f 

Central ikitchen,* cafeteria, and tea rooms. 

University commons. 


Practical. ^.xperiem'e is desirabje and necessary. It should be us 
varied as possible and as much as possible under the control of the 
department or well chosen, if good ideals are to be taught. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the girl to obtain all the experi- 
ence she needs duri-ng her college course for credit and at the same 
time do the other \vi>rk considered necessary. Two solutions are 
suggested — a minimum of practical work in connection with the 
credit courses, supplemented with either (1) noncredit practical 
experience or (2) an internship of a period of from four to six 
months, such as is now required of the hospital dietitian. Such an 
internship miglit be along one particular line in case the training is 
for a specific job, or in case the training is more general' the experi- 
ence'ean be obtlKned in several different types of positions. ‘ It is’ 
desirable that at least a part of this experience be had before the 
senior vear. 


^ > 

- 4;. 
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Chapter X 

TRAI^NG OF TEACHERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


(O ,HE LAND.GEANT 

Mary lAiCKWmp MAthkwr 

Ba,d of the Drparlmmt of Home Bconcn,lc., Perdue Vn(vrr»l,y 


«cre graduates of colleges, univereitics, or normal sefiools' who h^d 
taken the courses offered in home economies in the eb^ttoLn, 
Because of the t.v,» of teaching done in the public SirmS T 

d^e‘‘rricrm'oT'“i?e'^r^ T '"'"''’"''"S '•<>">» «onomiesl‘ 
t curriculum of the elementary or secondary school nn .1 u 

‘hThornl e'™" •“ ‘h' girl by the mother in ' 

During tlie conference on “home science” at the I.ake Placid ring 

Kich„las,7^^^^^ 

the 1 1 i? Lmihe 

household arts department of the normal school “At thnt t; 

tS;; =rii,b3 

In September, 1902, in making a report befofe th. T .t« m -a 

M^versi”i^™Mre°'j^^ colleges tnd 

f S™"* that of 41 State in- 

thtuttons replymato a qneationnai™, 5 in the Southern State ^ 

' «8 
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ported no women studiiits, 0 averaged less than 25 students each, and 
2 Northern Stales (Miine and Pennsylvania) have a very small num- 
ber of women, thus leaving 2S which might lx* properly expected to 
offer some “courses reUte»l to the houseliold and (he family/^ Of 
t^iese 28 institutions npiTTOximately 13 offei*ed such courses, ilt is 
evident, therefore, why training teachers of home economics ]>layetl 
a very small i)art in the efforts of the universities of (his j)eriod. 
Most of the schools had not yet develojMjd well-defined home- 
economics courses. This .same year it was stated, in a repolrt on the 
subject : " • ^ 

At the i>rcsont''nioineut the most fensll»le. If not tlie Ideal, methwl of pro- 
nudlng the development of home economies In coIIckcs and universities is not 
to urge the hfRanlzalloii of a seiwrnle ttH-hnlenl schmd, hut to stvure the Intro- 
duction Into dciwrtments of physiology, chemistry, economies and sociology, 
and archltiH'lure of courst>s modUhnl to their immedinte aim. This has already 
t*cen done whenever there has lavn ahiong the facuity of the Institution a 
highly trained person who had a sixTlnl interest in pnnnoting a course in home 
economics. 

In 1003, Dcaii Sarah Louise Anmld, of Simmons College, said in 
discus.sing the training of teachers of home economics: 

The teacher of home economics must deal for the next half century with a 
subject which has not yet been so orgiinizwl that it apitcars in its complete 
and ossentlul relations to other subjects or that it prt'WMUs a systematic and 

coherent body of knowle<lge. 

* 

The ideal training suggested for homo economics teachers wa 
ther stated hV' Dean Arnold as follows: 


# 

JPiur- 


The relations'^ whl<‘h are estnldishiHl between homo economics, the Hclenees, 
literature, hlstor?-, and human life go to show that the first fonndatlon for the 
teacher of household e«'oiioniIc8 is a lllierul e<lucation, whTch'wlll enable ber to 
recognize these relations, to glean from every fi<fld that Which Is necessary j 
for her garner. Her function is not tha^ of original dlscsiverer. She must aimly 
to her province, the home, that which others have learned lu their sprHlal 
fields of science or art. The time for i\ <*ourse in household economies, then. 

Is after n liberal education. The teacher of household economics should be 
liberally educated. Without such an erluc^tion she must fall to couipreheud the 
true relation of her province to the knouiedge of the world. We should note 
here, however, that one function of the teacher of household science Is to make 
plain the relation of science to the everydi^y household aWs, and to lead the 
way to a better and saner practice. To thiB\eiid It is essential that she ahonld 
be a skillful practitioner as well ns un expef^ in theory. 

In 1904, Miss Hunt, of the Hniversit^f ’^isconsin, declared:. 

Because its content (home e«'ohomics)'l8 of li^medinte practical value and 
l»ecnuse there is a great <lcuiand for teachers in the\lower schools there has l»een 
an unusual temptation to present the subject matter in an elementary or a 
professional manner. We heltpve, however, that’thek'e has arisen among thoaa 
who are actively engaged Ip home economics a class of teachers who 'are abla I 
to jfiresent the subject In such a way as to glve-lt pedagogical rank with otbw | 
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ITonTitlTh ’ »» « wivnrau* rteimrtmpiit or in wmiee- 

tion with tho (io] tart men t of scipni'i* t.r iHononiicM or of kocIoIo^j*. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, in rei>ortin;r on “Coiirsc.s of study in homo 
ei-onoinics in hi*r)>er education," in IJMU, said that out of ;ic, institu- 
tions including; ihp ytate universities, which were studie<l, profes- 
sional work was “ mea^^u ly olfered in only two or thriH*." 

On the other hand, it was felt that the teachin^^ of home economics 
in the seconilary schools was also of inferior pade. For example, 
the following .statement, made ip Jl»0.t, exptvssi‘s the prevalent opin- 
ion relative to I he teaching of home economics in tho secondary 
schools : 

The nieihcKl „f tearlilna the snl.JtM i is. „i, the whole. far Ik*I«.w the Kiaiidard 
riHiuire«t ii «*ther suhjts ts. WUere meih.Hls in UMWhlng other have 

unide such rapid strides in the last few years, ,he mdhod of teacC Z 
suhje<-t is n.s iKH.r as it was in other suhj« ts many years ago. 

As a result of such expressions the Lake Placid conference, in 1905 
reimrted that: ’ •* » 

«l«ostions t<» disc uss next arc. llow shall leachera of domeattc 

I »' . Shall we encourage such training in 

Irvv Whn'I «n.v l.road thought of wiucation is se«Hmd- 

•ry . Uhat are g«>od methods in teaching the aubJe^V 

About this time Ohio State University tuinounced that the home 
aonomics department had ihree purjioses. one of which was to offer 
to those youn- women who look fm ward to teachinff or to other 
profe.ss,onal work the opixirtunity to take a four-year course in 
domestic science and domestic art leadin- to the degree of B S in 
domestic science. The University of Illinois re,>orted that “the 
reiiuest for a teachej-s’ course is .so urgent that one will be offered in 
Uus department (home economies) in connection with the school of 
plication now being organized in the university.” A new course 
was offered during the summer session of 190.5 by the Universky of 
Illinois in the interest of rural-school teachers. Twentv-six students 

were enrolled, six of whom were men. The Universityof Wisconsin 
the same year stated : 

burwc‘^pmir°n‘*‘^ training Of teacbers. We give no distinct normal course, 

0 teach tile subjeci of Imme economics, and \u> liring also liefore tJie 

£er‘* twicblng of the domestic arta In the 

The l^ansas State Agricultural College in 1905 reporteefa teachers’ 
course of, 10 wee^, 4 Iiours daily, lieginning the latter part of May " 
and lasting till the 1st of August. 

section of the Lake Placid conferenre %oa 
^ed p niret tho general demand for a society the maiiv pur- 
pose of w|iich IS the. study and discussion of vitel problems in the 
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teachmp: of home e<*onomics and household arts.’’ Durinjr this dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that courses in iwdajirofry sliould be in- 
cluded in the college or university course for training honie-economics ' 
teachers. At this conference also a committee was appointed “to 
reiiort on what should be requiixnl in (he training of teachers.” In 
making a report in 1907 on the '‘Training of teaidiers of homo et*o- 
noniics in the agricultural colJegt's,” it was stateil that : 

l..ln all Ibe nsricultural collos»‘s UM’hnlfnl ctairscs wort' first IntroduciHl and 
the tniiuinR of learlierH of Uie suhJtM t waj^ a later (iereloiniiciit. 

2. The uialu aim la all theM‘ Instilufluiis <H»iitinues lu lti> to train for Indiii 
home iiianata'iuuiit, ami. with the oxtriaioii of Iowa niul WuKhiiiatou. and 
IMistiihly Michi);an anti rtnh, the training of teaehers is unite mivssary. 

3/ The nortunl^t'ourse In every caw* reuulr<Ml fonr y**ttr« for <><*mplotlon. and 
with three exeeptions'tu'atlnntion from liiah seland Is nspilnnl for admission. 

4. Sumo iw«daaoaie work Is given in nil the institutions e\iepl Connwtient 
and Utah, varying in amount fmm a 10-w«'ek.s’ c(mrse in psyehology and nMUh- 
c<)h Ilf leaching at Okluhomn to sm h roursi's as are g^ven at Iowa anti Wtisli- 
ington, Iticlutliiig t»ne year’s work in lilsiory and tluHiry of etiucatioii and 
V'tmrses in nietlitHls tif leucldiig domestic et'oinriny. In only four institutions 
is there un^* provision for practice teaching; apitareutly in none of the ctdlegea 
Ih there any rt%:u!ar provisittn for practice tencliing willt classtw tif clilltlrcii. 
There is some dlfferi'nce of upiiiitiu among I'lie sclitmls as to u lmt ctmsiifules 
the Iralniug of tcucliers. Cousidernitie i*edagogic wt»rk Is ret|nirt*d in all, exivpt 
Uurdue, Wisconsin, iind Ndtmskn. 1<peciarctiUrses in methtMis In Inmie et'o- 
nomics are given In Ohl«», Illinois, Tennessee, .Minnesola, and Itlnho, and 
practict* teaching Is done t*verywlier«* except at Nehraska and WIscttusin. 

6. Iowa and Washington, possibly Michigan and Utah, art* the only agricul- 
tural colleges* sending out any cousiderutde uuiuIht of tcnchcrs of home 
mtnomics. 

In a ivjwrt on the “Stutu.s of the (raining of (euchers of liume 
cconomicM in the United .States, 1907," by Dr. C. 1'. Langworthy, 10 
land-grant colleges were listed as “institutions which traiii teachers 
in home economics.” 

An example of (he ty”p:* of teacher-training work be;ng done in 
(he land-grunt colleges at this i>eriod is summed up in the report 
from the University of Wi.sconsin, dune, ,1909. Courses given in the 
department of home economics of the college of agriculture include — 

a general course in home e<‘«>nomlcs including supplemeutar}* work iu pedagogy 
which will preimre studeufs for teaching domestic sclcme in the grades and 
high schools. For advanced student.s a teachers' cmirs'e will take up more 
advanced problems and an opiwrt unity for sp(>cial investigation In home 
economics will be offered. 

In States where the teaching of home economics in the seventh and 
eighth grades was rciptired l||t law much difficulty was met because 
there were not enough trainS teachers to. do the*work nor enough 
money available to furnish go«d equipment or teachers. In Indiana, ^ 
in 1912, Purdue University offered a six week’s siimmer course for j 
teachers, in wbicli courses of lectures and laboratory work wefe 

. i ► 
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to gn^ a survey of the field to be eoveml, .t the same 
time offering help in organising the work. This course did not give 
the teacher any college credit but large numbere of teachers attended. 

(1) HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER TRAINING IN LAND45RANT 
COLLEGES FROM 1910 TO 1920 

i ■ 

It.v FiAimc.NCE^H.knRi8o\, / 

Dean of College of Borne Beomomiee. Btoto College of / 


l.p to 1910 the tisiii.ng of teachers of home economics consisted 
larpvly of one (>o«irse known as the teacher’s course. The prbblems 
of curriculum inakin^r, the place of home economics in elementary 
and secondary sclumls, the content of courses, and the necessary 
(H]uipment and its w.4 were discussed. 'UHiat should be taimbt in 
he elementary and secondary schools and how the training for ele- 
mentary, ^n<lary, and colle^je teachers should be differentiated 
had been the conwrn of the teaching section of the Lake Placid con- 
ference and later, t he American Home Economics .Vssociation. Stu- 
dents who expected to teach were encoirra#red to take courses in the 
education departments or schools. These courees were largely 
courses jn psj'chology and the history of education. 

Coui^s which gave a background of appreciation of the prob 
loins of educating people were given; very little specific help in the 
more immediate problems of “how to put a lesson across” or “how 
to get the interest of the child mind ” was given. Th^ practice given 
in eaching special lessons was largely a problem of organizing sub- 
ject matter and getting the laboratory lesson finished in the alFotted 
tune. The course was planned to give the student an appreciation 
of some of the problems of teaching and handling of grade or high- 
school pupils. Ihe emphasis was placed upon the fact that the 
practice teacher had some subject matter, which was supposed to be 
hat which the student needed. This subject, matter the student 
teacher panted to her jiupils in a logical manner. Practically no 
opportunity was given for a teacher to develop ari^ real teaching 
owing to the small number of le^ns presented and inadequate prac- 
tire field. This work was sometimes given in, grade schools, high 
schools, settlement classes, and sewin||^ubs. Practice in “type” 
^ns and demonstrations ^er^igB^given by students before 
chLsses of which the|to'ere memb^lr^his was in no way compar- 
ibie to a real teachin^ituation. 

The report of the Association of ‘Land Grant Colleges for 1910 
Ibows that H^enUls for training of ertenaion teaJhtra were 
down. TbeseT^undamentals were psychology and the principles 
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and methods of educations- 'A little later these ir^re considered of 
importance to the teacher of home economics as w-^ll., ^ - 

’ Statistics secured by Dr. Benjamin Andrews slfow that in 1912-13 
there were 1,7HM students in preparation for teachin*; in 56 col- 
leges. Of the total 5,547 kudents reported in home economics 
courses, 32.2 jier cent are j>reparing for teaching.” The foregoing 
statistics come from about 35 per cent of the colleges- teaching home 
economics in 1912-13. Since the institutions reporting were the 
more important collcges,^an(l the total registration represented two- , « 
thirds of the college students in home economics, the figiires^^^ •' 
fairly .representative. The college courses for teachers of home 
economics in land-grant colleges foj|^ 1912rl'3 show that attention 
was given to suclj professional coursesM’or teachers as psycholog)', 
educational psychology, history of education, general and sj^ecial- 
methods of teaching, and practice teaching. 


Doctor Andrews istules (liat 57 colIeKes provided practice tcacliing in iiome- 
economics. I’roni 2 to 60 lo8.sons (with a mean of 15-16 les.sons) are required ^ 
by 9 colleges; from 24 to 320 hours (with n mean of 7^100 hours) are re- 
quired l\v ,0 colleges; and from to 00 weeks (with a moan of 20 weeks) are 
requlreil by 28 colleptes. Twenfy lesstHis or 20 weeks, probably equivalent 
amnnnts, may he taken ns the usual amount of pracllce teaching required by 
the college In training hom^ economics teachers. In many of the college and . 
university summer schools, home economics courses were usually organized 
for teachers. 


1 


I 




In a jiaper on *‘The training of high-seliool teachers in an -agri- 
cultural college,” published in the Journal of Home Economics, 
Apnl, 1916, G. M. Wilson says: | 

This article Is conflne<l to the experience of Iowa State College In the train- 
ing* of teachers of flome economics. A recent study of agricultural colleges 
In the Middle West makes It evident that such colleges ar# .making- a particu- 
lar effort to train teachers of ifgrh-ulture, home economics, anh*’ nlanual traln- 
ipg. There Is considerable evl;Jence that most of the. 600 women students of 
the Iowa State College are looking •forward to teaching ns their Immediate • 
career. Forty out of 42 women In the .senior class In home economics expected 
to teach. The present courses In dome.stlc science and domestic require 
six hours’ w'ork In educutlon,jvith the course In practice teachln^jj^^^r ‘work 
is elwtlve. Yet more thon half of the present class will meet the rBpPeinents 
for the first-grade 'State certificate ; that Isj 14 hours ih education and 6 hours In 
psychology. Practically all of next year’s seniors will meet the 20-honr re- 
quirement. Courses In hoine economics are a course on domestic sciciice and . 
a course In domestic art. Analysis of these courses showSthe following re- 
quirements: Domestic science, 19% hours; domestic art, 22% houns; science, 
48% hours. A total of 30 hours of English literature, history. InnguagV mathe- 
matics, sociology, and puMIc spdakliig are required. The eight hours of elec- 
tee are used chiefly In the field of education, in order to meet requirement* 
for certificates. The home economics students who meet tlie ve^reraents of 
the State board, with reference to first-grade certificates, fake their professional 
tr nlning about as follows f la the sophomore year they take a three-hqur couraa 
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In eeneral pijcholosj, foUon.«l by j, three-Ur course In educuttonnl wycb^ 
osj In tie junior year they lake o tbree-bour courai In meSTt^S 
Udlng with tnctora In the teachlns proeeks, lypes of tesone, ihTatepaT^b 

is followed in the H«n>e year by a course in principles 6f education wWch wa“ 
nuHlilled, because of the needs of ‘students, by taking a third of the Hme fnr 
problems of classroom and general school managernmd - 

The particular work In echicatlon for the senior year* Is a three-hour eonr« 
> special methods and practice leaching running fliroughout the year • • • 

school, L.ioh student teacher has at present a total of IR lessons under tte 
(lircc auporvlabm of coDipMcut crlljc leochor, n,„l ,|,o director orprTcto 
leaching wlo girca Ihe aiicclal methoda In t|,|a course, frVgucnlly rla^u aud 

«rr “J-WP follows a, ich ilsljr by a erfercue^ 

v\lth the stuhout for the purpo.se of dl.scu.s.sinff iho work. ^ 

The work in ,s|H‘cinl methods, carried on with tho^jractlce teaching reduces 
r and brings Jn usable form the previous work on lesson planning assignments^ 

rtuC uf 3«’lc 110 ™Sklug. 

md ! J / Miidy in home economics properly bafanJed 

fn 1 tJconomlcs. Each student Is requlr^ to satis’ 

'‘"'"“'I ™11 tof t1'» t-o 

Work upon equipment, eguminution, ui.d gritioigm of teytg ig 

li"”' «»»oiulr.i lu the Ugh achool 

orgahSri'uUrrhZ'^L^rct,^^^^^^^ -T'-’" '-> 

A study of college catalogues from 1910 to 1920 shows that most 
home-economics dcpai tments in land-grant collcees desitmat. th! 
murse which deals mth teaching problems as the teacher's course 
Pennsylvania State College is probably unique in using the title of 

men, of philosophy was set up as a prerequisite for the course!’Two 

the 2m cco™^'“" ^ 'vero listed under 

ch!i a .i! T'® iliP'U'l'™"!- . By the year 1910 the- course in- 

t on'?h^'“ of psychology, three credits'of history of educa- 

hon, thrw credits of principles df teaching. Methods ^f toaching 
was divided for those teaching domestic- art and domestic science® 

w^rfiv: i" domestir^ 


e^vcii. x-reparation of reports and 20 
nff ^ the semester were required. Other courses 

ffeiSd were methodsof teaching and the theory andpractice of teaclir 

■* . ' . • ' ; . .. .'i' 
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•mestic art. Classes in domestic art were taught. One course in 
and two courses in education were prerequisites of the 
Oiie credit hour was allowed for lecture work and two 

^king the domestic science course could take an 
coui''S|eA|^^ of teaching, covering the lectures in the 

foregoing course, but it did not include practice teaching. Tne same 
p^chology and education courses were required. One credit hour 
only was given for this work. These prospective teachers had a 
course in the observation of teaching and two courses in methods of 
teaching in domestic science, with teaching of classes in cooking and 
sewing. In other words, observation and methods of teaching were 
offered as follows: 

For. domestic art teachers. 

Domestic art 21 — Observation of teacblni;; 5 credits for 1 semester. 

Domestic art 22 — Methods of tcachiuK ; 3 credits for 1 semester. 

Domestic science 24 — Methods of teaching domestic science; 1 credit for 1 
semester (abridged course). 

For domestic science teachers. 

Dome.stic science 23 — Observation of teaching; 5 credits *f*r 1 semester. 

Domestic science 20 — Methods of teaching; 3 credits for 1 semt'ster. _ 

Domestic art 23 — Methods of teaching; 1 credit for 1 semester (abridged 
course). 

Another course (domestic science 25 — methods of teaching) in- 
cludes the theory and practice of teaching home economics. Consid- 
eration of the relation of home economics to education and its place 
in the curriculum was given. Observations of le.s.sons and teaching 
of classes in sewing and cooking were also included, for which three 
credits for one semester’s work were given. This school probably had 
the larg^ number of cdurses in methods, observation, and teaching 
at that time. 

Qomell University stands out as the college offering summer ses- 
sion work in home economics for rural schools. In the school year 
1918-19 vocational work m clothing was added, and required of, and 
open only to students who expected to teach in vocational high 
schools. 

In the Middle West practically all the land-grant colleges were 
giving training to prospective teachers. For a year or two after 
1914 many colleges used the short courses for housekeepers as practice 
fields. In the University of Minnesota the teacher-training section 
was organized by Miss Josephine T. Berry in 1913. Prior to that 
time there had been no definitely organized work except some prac*. 
tice teaching done in .domertic science. It was carried on in th^ 
school of agriculture classes under the direction of Miss Ella Pin^ 
an instructor in. foods, up to the year 19 W, In 1^15 the student^ 
. teaching was made' compulsory for .those who desired to obtain 
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Since 1917 the home economics 
teSg” high school have been utilized for student 


The University of Wisconsin has carried on teacher-training 
MUises during the entire decade under discussion. The needs of this 
State were met hy inaugurating in 1918 a temporary training courS 
for vocational teachers, so that the number fulfiliing the Federal 
toard requirements would be increased to serve the State’s demand. 
1 his course continued for three years. Most of these graduates have 
returned to college and have received their degrees from the four- 
3 ’ear course. 


In 1913 the general training course-was changed so that, in addi- 
tion to the general education inajor, there were also a food major 
and a textile major. In 1919 there was added a vocational education 
major in home making. 

. At the Kansas State Agriculture College, in the school year of 
1912-13, a department of education under the title of “Rural and 
vocational education ” was set up. The staff was made up of pro- 
fessors from other departments. Under this department there was 
given the required work for a State certificate as follows; Educa- 
tional psychology, history of education, principles of education, 
school hygiene,, school administration, observation and. technique 
0 teaching, practice teaching, ^nd home economics education. In 
1915-16 provision was made for the work through the employment 
of a woman, ranking as assistant professor and listed as a member 
of the faculty both in 'the division of home economics and in the 
department of education. 


The change in the amount of time devoted to practice teaching , 
IS shown by the following from the University of Kentucky. The' 
first teacher training course in home economics was offered in 1912. 

1912— ^Practice teaching offered for 1.2 credits. > 

1913— Teaching of home economics, 2 hours a semester for 1 ye&A 

1914— Teaching of hqme economics, 2 hours a semester for 1 year, 

1916— Teaching of home economics, 2 hours a semester for 1 year.' 

1916— Teaching of home economics, 3 hours for 1 semester. 

1917— Teaching of home economics, lecture, 3 hours; pracUce teaching S 

hours per week for 1 year. ' 

— Practice teaching, 3 hours for 1 year. 

teaching home economics, 2 hours per. week for 1 semester. , 
1920-Technique of teaching home economics. 2 hours per week for 1 semester ; * 

practice teaching of home epononUcs, 4 hours lecture, 4 hours labora- 
tory for 1 semester. 


the West the University of • Idaho has given some teacher 
training courses since 1910. Practical experience in teaching in 
' 1910 consisted of supervising evening classes and shdrt talks in both 
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domestic science and domestic art to various societies in the institu- 
tion. In 1^4 and 1916 practice teaching was supposedly carried 
on under the suj>ervision of the education department, and was so 
conducted until 1920, when joint sii|>ervision was assumed by the 
head of the sciiool of education and the head of the home eamojnics 
department. » 

The University of Nevada, the State College of Washington, and 
the Oregon Agricultural College introduced teacher training courses 
about the same time. , The first two established coui-ses in 1917, 
•followed by Oregon in 1918. 

In (he South teacher-training work was introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in 1914, while the University of Tennessee began 
in 1917. Thus we see by tlie year 1917 that provision was made in 
the land-grant colleges for iprofessional training for teachers of 
home-economics subjects. These courses in education were not part 
of the regular home-economics curriculum, but comprised a group of 
courses taken by those preparing to become teachers. The courses 
offered varied in character and e.xtent in the different States. The , 
variations were due to local points of view, local limitations, State 
requirements, and type of organization of the college. Certain gen- 
eral courses in education and special courses in methods of teaching 
home economics and practice teaching were provided. State retiuiro- 
inents for certification vary from 10 to 36 credit hours, on the basis 
of 120 hours of the college work. Twelve to 15 credit hours con- * 
stitute the average. 'W’liile much of the practice teaching was done 
in cooking and sewing, the colleges were establishing the right stand- 
ards and ideals of home making. By the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act home making was recognized as a vocation of national impor- 
tance and fundamental to its welfare. Under the stimulation of the 
■Federal did for improvement of the training of^teachers of home 
economics, additions and modification gf the courses were made. 
New courses and instructional force were added to the college cur- 
riculum and staff. Practice cottage *rl6 practice teaching work, were 
strengthened. Attention was given to a closer correlation between 
the art and clothing and science and food courses. Courses in child ^ 
care and training were, introduced, as well as instruction in clothing 
for children. Plans for follow-up work with teachers in service and 
improvement of teaching in the field were made and carried out by 
those States where Federal and State aid made it possible. 

By 1920 we see the schools of education and the departments of 
home economics carrying out cooperatively the preparation of teach- 
ers of home economics for day-school classes, part-time schools, and 
continuation and evening classes, and offering more definite courses 
of study designed for training teachers of related subjects as well. 


TEAININO of TEACHlUas 0g 

During the 10 years there has been a steady tendency toward 
more uniformity in content of couVses, in methods of instrecHor d 

m clarifying and arranging lU material and defining its aims and 

mci? Imen done by the land-grant colleges. The scope and 

method of presenting the work hare been improved ^ ^ 

™t^’v‘eryL^m’ <«'a'>Iiiih a 

Mith the steady improvemeiil made possible in die* oast 10 vpar« 

rr"T'V''“''‘r ■*' abiMic^s 

1 d j situations they meet, and should establish those definite' 
home and tTe clmun'l^j.''' 1‘ving in the 

m TRAINING OP VOCATIONAL TEACHERS OP HOME ECONOMICS 

H.v Adei.vioe S. nAYI,OU ^ 


, li-' in the rnited States to lie approved f„r .he 

jBtffiTng of teachers-of vocational schools and chnjs ^ hoinre„ 

rC- r^S'n 

in home 

this institution^ in the United Stafes approved for 

lece *»'aining. One of the purposes of the land-grant col- 

^bnirelly .uiUifi^ faciUy, and aVrdVI^lllSj'rS 
Stren pfV economics teachers, ns the agencies for 

SS ® "»»>>ere of home e»- 

tad*Id»“'*"'^'^”''“ '■■‘‘“‘"K teachers of vocational schools 

«ad classes in home economics in the past five years are in » w. 

a measure of the growth “of the work Thp tJu • !’ S . 

.pproAimately theincreased ZZlf there%«u«s : 

> 
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Increased expenditures for teacher iraittinff in home economic*, 1918-19tt 


• / 

Federal 

money 

*SUte 

money 

United States: 

Total Id 1918.,... 

$00,037.01 

312.8S3.0O 

$U,S».U 

3S2.7D8.M 

Total In 1922- 

Increase 

152,790. 05 

1 t07,3a).0« 



Tliese statistics show tlint tlu* increased e?t|>enditurcs from State 
funds exceed those from Federal funds by approximately $45,000. a 
convincing evidence of the oppi'eciation by the States of this type of 
instruction. 

In u large numl>er of institutions one person is made responsible 
for teacher training, thus relieving the head of the home-economics 
department of this iinj>ortant n*sponsibility and allowing her greater 
freetloin for developing instruction in technical lines. The persMi 
in charge of teacher training works in cooperation with both the 
home economics and education departments, and is enrolled as a 
member of one or Inilh stuffs. By such an organization, supervised 
teaching has been improved and extended, special methods of instruc- 
tion more carefully worked out, and provision made for a general 
outlook on vocational education. 

The standards for teachers of vocational schools in home economics 
set up in State plans have called f<M* better trained home-6conomics 
teachers in the schools, and this has, in turn, created a need for well- 
qualified teachei's to train them. The reorganization of the work, 
with specialized courses not only in new technical subjects but in the 
methods of teaching, has also called for well-trained experts on the* 
teacher-training faculty. With increased funds thi-ough the Federal 
and State appropriations for teacher training the land-grant colleges 
have been meeting these efemands. '<M 

In 191 1. there ^yere only 10 land-grant*colH^es tvith practice houses 
for sujiervised home management, while at the present time there 
are 34 land-grant colleges with practice hpnses and 3 with apart- 
ments for supervised home management. In one white land-grant 
college there are two practice houses, and in another a practice house 
and an apartment. Students in teacher training reside in the practice 
liouses for from 4 to 12 weeks during their senior year. Occasionally 
there is a brief period of t^lsidence in the junior year. Of the negro 
land-grant colleges, one has a practice house in the process of con- 
struction that will be ready for occupancy next year. In several of 
these institutions an excellent prt^ram of cooperation betweef! the 
dormitories and home-economics department has been worked (>ut for 
supervised management. 


TRAIinNG OP TEACHERS gg 

In the training of home-economics teachers in professional subiects 
die project method of instruction lias been emphasized. Students 

in connection with their 
iical A>oik, to undertake sj)ecial projects in the'summer time 

1 1 this c.\i)erienee as a ba^ckpround they have been better prepared • 

^n 101 ( five land-prant collepes used public scliools for supervised 
foachiii^ home eeonomie.s. At (he present time .4 wliite land-rant 
.^llopes i^^looal or near-by public schuds h.r this pur^Je VII 
mslitutions^H^ for (he traininp of vocatroiiakteucheS in home 
m.no,n.cs hav^been urped to provide for superviscnl teaddn^n 
public schools m addition to that in the trainiior school of the inst? 
l|.n.n .n o.dor .hat „„d„ au,:,! ilX.s 

at affoid piailii-all.v the some omdiiions iliov nil! meet when thev 
•re regtdarl.v employed os (eaehers. In many of <he land-™ e7 

menis. flie number of Uessons taught under superyision has been 
muo-sed and 0 clear distinction made liet ween olisenntion and su 
l^ryisetl pleaching. I„ „,e mUjority of those uppjye™ tea^e" 
trai iiing instifiitions not less than :)C- lessons are to light by student 
achers and in two or tlin-e ins.it, itmns „• careful sysreii, o^a e" 

b«- teaching has lawn deyeloja-d. A standard of loil mw cent sma-r 

is;:,';? 1: "si-Str; n"'T 

Wweyer, h.s7his been m„7e he «> e i^" Lsibild; 

fclual oa the stalf, who is designated arritiie;:^:.!^?^;;^ - 
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Chapter XI ' 

HOMB ECONOMICS RESEARCH IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


JJy Mikna C, Dknton 

im Fo<fdt and Xmtrmon, tturcaa of Homo Bconomtca, O. S, Drpartment of 

AffHctifturc 


If tve consider home economics subject matter from the stand- 
l)oint of the materials with whicli it deals, we have foul distinct 
divisions: Food, clothinfr. shelter plus e(|uipineiit. nn<l hdmnn 1 h*- 
ings, with whose reactittiis to the commodities first named, and toeach 
other in home relations, we as home economists are essentially con- ^ 
cerned. If we nmsider our subject mutter from the standpoint of fun- 
damental home activities belonging to the province of the home-mak- 
ing woman, we have, first, selection of these commodities consumed in 
thjj^ Itome, and 1 6 some extent of the human relationships within itj 
sec'oiul, physical j)roduction of the finished form in which these com- 
modities are consiimetl, and of the family itself; third, care of wm- I 
modities, wjuipment, and of memlaMs of the family; fourth, the I 
management factor whiyh includes (X)ordination and harmonization I 
of physical ]>erformunces withinlhe home, as well as of spiritual. I 
details; fifth, the education work involved in the traming of chil- I 
tlren; and sixth, those activities of the community not otherwise I 
provided for in its organization, whose special aim is*to promote the I 
interests of the home. ’ I 

From the standpoint -of fundamental subject matter wo are, of I 
course, dependent U[)on physical, biological, and social sciences; more I 
particularly upon cl>emistry, physics, bacteriology, physiolog}% psy- I 
chology, economics, socio‘k»gy, and estheticvS. Needless to say, many I 
of these sciences have not as yet developed to any considerable ex- I 
tent those phases of their subject matter of which we most stand I 
in need.^ Chronologically, physiology is not a young science, yet it I 
is able to offer us little in the way of genetics as applied to the I 
human race — which deals, of course, with the very foundations of I 
• family life. Colloid chemistry is developing rapidly, but «an not I 
tell us wherein lies the strength of wheat gluten nor why ^ jelly jeUs. I 
So far physicists have not done much to help us with the practical I 
details of household fuel conservation, such as the proper design of I 
cooking stoves and utensils; nor with appropriate physical tests of I 
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mostly confined to ])robIems of institutional- rather than of dome^io 

H^mnin;, to share the attention it has iierforce iriven certain of 
more immediate prohleras of finance, with those of thf ewnomi(» 

. f consun,pnon; ,uid as for esthetics, even if we ipioll «TXT 

; * ir" 1 ® Vr ' scientist would U‘ will- 

Vu/1r'^ ^ estlietics can ever be fundamentally rationalized# 
Mm^h the same state of affairs exists between home'^xinomi^^nd 
lu« iHher jiractica arts. Manufacturing;' interests have too oft^ 

n7 of >>»«s«hold .Ttioles to 

ruly to tWrve natural resources and human eneray Enmneers 

II <1 (O Whoi- imliistncs. soldom as ai>plied to the aids used in 
K.n.o .ndustry. Medicine, al.icl. one* «m«rncd Wif only wi l" 

•« s.dc or, atUTlv ,vitl, preventive', v„ck, ' 

tilalitj for the luintan mechan.sn, -which are amonit the^erand 
d termmj,p: factors of spiritual welfare. One of otr stroS 

to ™ is concerned, sometimes api>eara , 

(o ^ ,V"'' 'f" "^osf ®“''y '“d«<» the prople of America 
i' *i'°^ tlj""ps whicli, as a result of well and ill-founded 
aiket Calculations, and of the success with which we have run tlm 
pauntlet of weaflief and other hazards, we have this year raised ui> 

la^le P”xl«<^'s »nd vege- 

rio , ''® “ttfinpt this year to raise, in order to satirfy 

g It ^ndards of living among our people? ” Education has too 
often jltopiaid at the door of the schoolroom. As for the empiri^S 

mef ln:.?e -Artists, arehit«its, costume deT^ilre; 

0 letters, and musicians — how many of them believe that 
Wc i logical si-,ence holds or wiU ever hold the scientific founds- 

; foun.led’?” “ "'•der to hold eternally, must he 

' as^ytT?oT* ”li“^?'““ f ’v" *" f'’® paragraphs se'rre 

Scienisw h ^ “"I®®™ regions into which fhe 

wenies have barely begun to penetrate, but which must be at least 
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pDughly charted befofe successful attack can be made upon many 
of the great problems of t^ie home-making woman. Her calling has 
always .been recognized" as dealiijig with home production and man- 
' agement activities, and it is in these phases of her work that the 

• . ^iences have ‘l)een most inclined to be active. Not universally have 
we been* quick to recognize the intimate concern of this calling with 
the details of ultimate consumption, a term which must include the 
important affair of living a* successful life, apart froih the business 

. of earning the means of ‘subsistence. 

. It is necessarily true that thfe home economics gfonp, hardly more 
than 20- years oldj hai^^rggnized college departments largely aldfe 
the lipes of , service work,; that is to say, our subject matter has bSi ^ 
acquired chiefly ‘through library rather than through fundamentar 
laboratory onfield investigations. Most of our ablest women have 
found^ their time monopolized by problems of curriculum organiza- 
^on,. administration, development of appropriate classroom and , 
field method of instruction, and coordination of ou rework with that * 
,of othep agencies. Thus it is that even so late as 1923 we .may count 
almost upon the IThgers «of one ‘hand, Certainly upon those of both 
hands, those departments in land-grant colleges where even, a single 
memb€{)r of the home economics faculty in possessiofl of the Ph. D. de- 
gree is in -charge of research work. This (tdfes not mean that our 
leaders are nej^' as a rule alive to the imperaUve need fdr home 
economics research. It means rather that they have b,eon fully oc- 
CHipied with the task of demonstrating to our citizenry that home' 
'Economics has ]eyen now something to offer which the world can not 
well affordoto do without. It'mear^ that, being under the necessity 
of serving ever-increasing nymbefs of college freshmen through 
t'heir^ four-year course, it has jh mafly instanc’es -been expedient to ^ 

' ^ send advanced and graduate "students into the laboratories, of othi^r 
♦departments for their problem or reseaireh work. It means \ 

• .that college adminis|trators and heads of, science departments -have 
, ' ‘ 'tod often been difficult to convince when the demand comes for home 

economies research laboratories. “Why this duplication of equi]v 
ment and apparatus If” they sometimes inquire. “What cpuld you 
db in a science laboratory in your own building which could not be 
equally well or better done in our chemistry or biology buildings? ” 

The answer to these questions is much the same as must have been 
the answer long ago, to those objectors who saw no use in founding 
■j, separate schools of medicine, engineering, and agriculture. Why. 
.."could not the facts of human physiology and pathology have been 
established ,w^ zoology? Why could not the 

of, studled-ffi-the-chOmiAt^ and biology 

a'^jcqliage pi litoratnrey ai^Sf and pure ^ienc^s?, if 
unportant contributions have been ih#; 
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made; and home economics^has every reason to encourage all such 
re^arch to the best of its ability. But the establishment of research 

within tlie liome economics department itself is essential for at least 
three reasons. . ^ 

1. It IS a self-evident proposition that research specialists of any 
pven type, whether women or men, who are paid exclusively from 
liome economics funds to do home economics work, will give it more 
service than those who divid^- their intereks between this depart- 
ment and some other; that segregation of specialists in the home 
economics group should make them more keenly alive to its inter- 
ests and needs than if they belonged to a different organization unit. 

2. \\ hen research specialists from the different sciences shall ^me 
together within an aclqlpwledged home-economics group, then for 
the first time will some of those research problems whose solution is 
most vitaUo the home^begin to take definite shape. For it is one 
thing toj^rtse a practical situation >which should be relieved after 
thorough investigation, and quite another to discern clearly the prob-’ 

’ lems involved. Farm women have too lUtle leisure, hence becOme 
discontented, and induce their families toMeave thiJ farm. In any 
such concrete situation it is the problem chiefly (H the household 
engineer who should devise suitable labop-saving equipment; that of 
th& economist intere.sted in organizing cooperative laundries and 
bakeries or perhaps those mail-order and parcel-post facilities which 
bnng- ready ^nade products to the farm door; that of the sociologist 
who would so standardize a household helper’s working day as to • 
attract certain classes of hired labor ;>tfiat of the medical man or 
sortal worker who feels it wrong not to* teach' safe contraceptive 
methods; that of the agriculturist who is developing such minor in- 
dustries a^poultry raising, which, supply the woman with funds for 
coveted aids and improvements; that of the community organizer 
. ^^who induce hef to- participate in the right form of.sdcial re'cre- 
ft ion ; of tlie artist or biologist whose discoveries can arpuse ^ 

her enthusiasm for the wonders of nature all about Her.‘ It would 
be ^ pity to neglect expert advice which is the result of thdrou^- ’• 
going investigation by any or all, of these specialists. 

8 Familiar, every-day contacts with researc^i workers and the re- 
work are higlily desi^ble fcalures of the education of 
all teacliers; nor should such contacts cease duting the professional 
life of the tether of women and men, whether hef field be that o^ 

: tlie classroom or of the extension service. Therefore "the home eoo- 
• nomi^ dejfcrthfent should «v<!ord opportunity for genuiSd research 
.m pf^r that such contacts may readily, take place, if for no other 

ft ^ home ecohomica gfbup nekfe nbbVe W"el^ 

^^d0T!elopJBOlrdaritV of^conscimifidMa 


i-i. 
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^ .. / I Booye au else to 

V devfilop .Eolrdarity ot ^conaciousAess as to the nature I 
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problems and to achieve fusion with the great thinkers of otlK. 
groups. The ancient “ clinging-vine ” policy which falls back upon 



the plea that “ there is ho sex in science,” and “ there is no need for 
us to accumulate a stock of first-hand knowledge, 'since other depart- 
ments already, so far in the lead can do this work so much better 
than we can,” is still reflected by a few of our leaders; but most of 
^ them ^e very clearly that if we do not begin the earnest study of 
our own problems we can not expect much' aid /rom those less * 
directly affected Iby them. 

What sort of beginning in research have the home economics de- 
partments of the land-grant colleges already made? Of their few 
specialists who have attained the doctor's degree, all but one (so far 
as our pre^nt information goes) are physiological chemists. This ^ 
disproportionate growth in ajsingle field is but a verv natural result . 
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or/,rvinV!T, rT "I"'' jollify- '«nd the effect 

clr K M ? "'’r f”">>ulas by ehich different types of 

^fuUv'ltttVr t ’’“™ »f‘o” boon «nsuc- 

^ essfully attacked, the most frequent causes of faiJure beinc lack of 

recogn„.on of all factors involved, lack of standavdi.ntb; *f o'" 

mental procedure, failure to report it acc, irately, and (above allV 

lack of an objective end point by which results are evaluated. Most 

aperimental cookery problems belong to the pVovince of physical 

c leniistT-, and involve siirb matters as, changes in sllrfuce tensiL or 

Wof“ ““'1 '"“."not of aggregation of crystalloid and colloid par- 

vdreoe”n o ‘'l l’!“«l"ood «!»" siich aggregates by varying 

y o„on or hydro.\yl ion concentrations or by .small amounts ot 

nrerrlti’!r™ 'bn'y'nyl' «>"1 up-to-date, scientific 

preparation IS necessary piirea-ssfiilly to attack such fundamental 

problems, »e must not lose sight of the fact that much time is 

saved tfnd some general principles are at least roughly approvi- 

Z t Z ^^'"".y onnlrolled use of cooking tests whep/end point 
• can ^ stated objectively. Certainly no problem presents a Zn 
formidable list of variants difliciilt of .standaidization than do the 
problems of cake making, yet it lia.s jiroved possible even in pre- 
nimai.y c.xperimcnls to arrive at some of tlic jirinciides of adaptation 
to varying altitudes, through careful standardization of formulas ■ 
aialciials, utensils, and jirocedurc, by workers well trained in funda- 

dents shou d take a gre-at ii^terest in these field tests," and it .seems 

“'"ndardtzing .uch 

^It appearo that very few women,. whether or not interested in 
hoine econoniics, have beam attracted to sjiccialize in physics and 
inginreiing, possibly for obvious reasons. Unless this' condition 
diould change soon \vo must exjiect that all onr reseaneb spfcialisti in 
loii^hold enguneermg vvill Im men. Possibly this is a matter of 
iiiiportaiicc chieny from the stiindjioint of salary schedules. 

On the other hand, many women have l«en granted degrees in. 

" Pbys'o'iins have done the 
. arch nor even pursued those college courses necessary thoroughly 

0 equip Uigm, from the standpoint of jhe modern science of nutri- 
hor^ for original wyrk in nutrition illni.es. Medicine would appear 
? ,p fenn'l.Md for our Ijome-economics women wishing to 
^eialiM in nutrition, since no nutrition specialist can hope to 

bwnae the court of last resort without medical training, av 

te b •*"*’ « punhoftie-economics wqinen are known. 

hlniT* be entered^for l(ie Ph. D. -degree' in public 

. health. Since health ^.ucation ia rapidly bicoming a matter of. 

-- • • * . ♦ / s • V 
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common concern, this field o,lso should offer \is promising opportuni- 
ties within the near, future. 

\That shall^be said for thfe land-^jrant collejres, as Jo existence of 
research specialists havin«r ihc “home economics ” point of view, and 
also equipped to do research within collejje depart inents of econom- 
ics? We are accused, and apparently with some defrree of justice, of 
having misappropriated tJie title “home economics,” smcc we know 
so very little about economics; also of having: done n«j(hin«r - Jg en. 
courage our-^i“aduate students to equip themselves in this'science. 
Our feeble defense is tliat the economists themselves have mostly , 
failed to point th^ way in which we miglit go; that studies of the 
economics of consumption, even from the standpomt of producer an^l’ 
distributor, are hardly so much as begun; that other studies in the 
economics of the home are almost entirely lacking; that opportunity ^ 
for the women se^jsjng to study such problems ITas been hard to find. 
However, there are present indications of 4 -cal activity within this 
field, and the near fufure will no doubt abundantly reward those who 
succeed in playing.well their part therein. 

In'conclusion, it should be stated that, the lists of theses above 
referred to are those eompiled in 1921 and again in 102?1 by the re- 
search committee of the American Hoiue Economics Association. 
Oub letters sent to all land-grant colleges and to an equal numlxr of 
■other collcge.s and universities asked for titles of all homo-economics 
faculty rosea rcl> papers, and for all graduate theses, Imth published 
and unpublishedj, whether these were done entirely within the'" home 
economics depatiment itself or in cooperation with some otlier col- 
lege department. The li.sts now' in our ' possession cover tha years 
1918 to 1923 for tho^e institutions responding to otir brief question- 
naire, and appear to be fairly complete so far as I|jnd-grant colleges 
are concerned. About 25 or 30 titles, repre.senting\six or .seven land- 
grant}institution.s, were re.ported in 1021, and the.se are published in 
\tlrc Journal -of Home Economics, 1014, Nos. 4 and 5. Almost three 
tfmes that number, representing twice as many institutions, Imve so 
far been collected fronutl^e same sources in 1923, although the period , 
of time represented is now only two years instead of three as ijn 1921J 
Should not. this increase in annual output^aiigur w’ell for the inu 
^mediate future- of home-economics research in land-grant colleges? 
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HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


A. DEVELQPMENT, TYPE^IftF ORGANIZATION, ETC 
^ Mabtiia Van Rexhsei^aer .. ** 

Pro^rwor Hon,e Economic, iieu> York CotWt,c of AmcuUnrr. ComoU InU^nity - 
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early DFAT,I/)PMEXT 

HistBry lias repeated itself not in Ume but in territory, as shown ' 

the developmant of ifome economics extension in the 

'm HkSi^ “•***, 'oi^'‘'T “ "yy ■'ave befiun its extension work 
IJOO 01 in IJli, mueli of its first work seems to liavc been throuffh' 

one^or more of the following means: Bulletins,' single lectures, ex- 
kuS oasobMis of from three to five days' duration, study clubs, eii. 
hibite at fairs, short purses at the State college, demonsWion and 
exhibit trains„and correspondence. Such humble beginnings were 
ade as sending out an 'undergraduate to give demonstrations in 
poking, or eng^mg the' interest and reryices of resident instructoft 
iQt’ occasioilal held jpetures. ' , ' 

'we'r’fs to be created, in most States they 

Tr» r for employiM ■ 

p actical and succeffiful.homemakers for short-time lecture toiira 

Cater came the 'general honje economics “si>ecialist ,”^a trained 

^Tson employed to do Extension* work only, but expected to cover 

home econoimcs subject matter from the-feeding of chUdren to 
labor-saving equipment. 

"Of'' N to the organization of resident 
^Irses of ii^truction at the State college. In these firdt years ex- 
ng organizations, .such as granges, women’s clubs, church so- 

™erl!r‘*' ‘^f assistance .and 'cooperated 

generously in local arrangements for meetings. 

f^dation for the Organized and intensive work’ • 
thatiwM to follow was built by the*, scattered etos to'fiprtad^ln- 
t^ation on everyday household. questions to ‘hoihe.liliifeotoil^ 

, arious Stattes. . Out of these early beginnings, mide by av'few leadew 
Vth uhuaual foresight in the ppssi^es of the' e^ S 

w'i ' ” -f 
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tion«l system, prew tlie present network of organized extension edu- 
cation which mvers tlie country. The oUrtomTi-and-go system, with 
its inspiration, was not without its achievement, since it !?pread in- 
formatiop, won respect for the body of teclmical subject matter that 
was Jipcriinulatiiig for home makers, and created an attit-ude on the 
part’of the. jjublic that favored expansion. 




i) '' m- 


A 


nECEXT DEVErx)I*MF.NT 


With a hom& demonstratiom agent resident in a county,* the local 
wdmen and the college specialists have a channel for communication 
and cooperation in Ujyir projects for hwal development. 

»On July 1, 4t>'^itates were employing county '^ents, and in 
the forty-seventh State-j^^similar service was rendered in a different 
way. At this time. 800 coitnties had the services of home demom^ra- 
tion agents, and 07r> w^^umAr. qot including the college specialists, were 
engaged in home demonstriUi^n work. In 19f4 when the, Smith- 
Lever Act went into effect. counties were supplied with home 
demonstration agents. The nitucimpm number of counties at any 
time- receiving the .service of .agents was l,7K5’in 1918, when war 
emergency appropriations wore nmjJe. The total number of women 
engaged in home demonstration at tl\is tiine.was 2J0.3.5. 

The advantage of 'having a grol^> Of local women cooperating 
closely with the State college of agiTttj^'tturo. and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in working for intere^j^ of the home and 
tffeVommunity is that both short-tiiiie and long-time projects for 
. advancement can he undertaken and definite progress in the work 
<?an be measured and recorded. In 1921 q^’er ^.50,000 womeii cooper- 
ated with the agents in carrying on definite demppsfratio.th In ad- 
<lition 800,000 giil.s were enrolled in (‘)Q||L«work, of whom 185,000 
co^ipleted their work and handed in the mft?ess(^ry^ reports. 


<y~ 


TYPES OF OROAJs’IZATfoX , ^ ^ 

■ Various. forms'lojf organization and cooperation Imve been worked 
out in the State.s! In the' South, girls’ clubs and ^yomen•’s clubs, co- 
operating with State a^ehts, district agents, hr ‘county agents, have 
f begun witli canning and broadened their interests to include all 
„ i>l)ases of hoino .making. The spectacular story of these clubs nt*ed 
«nctit be repeati*d hero. In tlie" North and West the organization for 
^ ’ .|Ke home eco|ioinic.s work has paralleled the farm bureau urganiza* 

' tion, whether as one ^division of the farm bureai^-ork or as a codr- 
i • ^^tc giid t:oQ|?crating Rssociatjon llnbvCn., asT tl^home burea'ur .X' 
memberishiD. with ■ the ebmmumtV'R; ’ * 
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But grow(h of leadership on the part of local people and growth 
of commimity consciousness are apparent throughout the countrv 

in’the*No”ti* individuals ot 

fc«ni>ttoT ' approaching community or- 

Several States (New York,. New Jersey, North Carolina, South • 
Carolina, and Beat Virginia) have.now reached the poin). of fed? 
crating the county organizations which enables the rural home- V 

tath'e^ '* “'*• through their represen- 

C» * 

• “ JfEH’BR MEtHODS OF EXTENSION EDUCATION 

I 

estension education employed in the early days 
are still in use, but a shifting of emphasis is apparent and ^aL 
ni w means are being adopted. It is recognized that' the organi- 
iTn subject-matter into lectures, demonstrations, and blfll? 

tins dues not ne^ssarily eshaust the po^ibilities, nor are these 
alwys the most effective methods of extension teaching. 

wi«. d..T originated in the South 

u th tlie farm.^emonstrotion, have within the past four years come 

into widespread use in the North and West. As implied in the name, 

a womw dejmnst rates the value of a certain-practice in her own 

vh7m“ a Uefinit* procedure ai^d keeping records, with a 

tieela!^!”™"*'"® 1‘or neighbors in improved prac- 

Sv «»V_too -clear, and the admipistratiort 

S a""! necessary. subject ftatter and' 

fiords are carefully planned in advance. 

. The spread of inrtructiou through local leaders il a means of 
extension Mrvice which has been gainWg msnuaiif n the last -three 

k^lT ‘““"■'"gJ'ighly organUfflJlKlw States, the 

ml leaders receive training frogi a State speiialirt in ceriain units 
^^subj^t matter which are of greatest uSbto th^ housgliejpei and b 
^atert aemand ^ the majority of the eommilhities. TheS leaders, 
then, passyjn the instruction to thei^own local groups and also assirt. 

■ ubiaeTZtr"'' 'T.' »» -W'h S 

IS related. From. a county. and, State jpoint of view, ‘ 

^ is ^mplex- (necessitating 

• y made plans, most cajreful supervisiofif, and the preparation . - 

‘ and ill^rt^r ofdirections, subject matter, 

nravi^^^ materiale However, its rogulta ijr the spread of im-,' > 

of a developinent of leadership, and the extension . 7 

of a socialists influignce:8eera to be sufficient to cause a steaay* in-- - ' 
®f®®8einthe usejpf die^dethod. ^ ‘ 

' ‘ ' i- ' 
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Correspondence courses which can reach isolated homes and give the 
home maker 7 the opportunity of consulting a :y^‘ialist in xegard to 
the problems that arise in her day’s wofk seeitiio bo opoifiKg up an 
cxtensivCi field for service and will doubtless increase in number as 
yiore specialists can b# secured. Tl^ tax upon the time of a special- 
ist is heavy if such a piece of work is to be well done, and as yet 
demands for field work are in general so groat as to lea\'e* insuf- 
ficient ^time for the office work required. . ^ 

, PRO.JECTS tXIiEIITAKEN 

I _ 

• Projects undertaken by the local groups are directed towart^, inf- 
proving pi’actices in home malting or home industries, such aS feed- 
ing the family fol‘, health, health. habits and home sanitation, care 
children, ‘household numagement. clothing the family, selection 
and use. of hoiiseliold furni^iings, methods »f food preservation, 
home care of the Sick, imultry raising, bee culture, butter making, 
gardening, and community ehterprises which are closely associated 
w’ith the interests of the home, such as imj>rovement of the schools, 
recreation, and communit}^, houses. i' • 

V 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT \ • 


’ The growth of flie work may be shown from the financial point 
of view by the following figures: In 1911-15, $:110,823 was devoted 
to extension work with' women, while in 1U22-23, $3,551,490 was set 
aside for [this purpose. In 1914-15 the amount allotted ti^xtension 
Vork with women wjas 9 per dent of the total funds for extension 
work, as compared with 18 per cent for 1922. 


TRATNINO OF PiyiSONNEL 
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Another evidence of jj^owth lies in the higher standards* of train- 
« ing ^nd experience^ now required of county and Stqte workers. Ex- 
tension wx^rk is now a recognized field for .professional service, for' 
which college training may be received ,* therefore greater numbers of 
' well-trained and w*ell-quatified' applicants are making it unneces- 
sary to compromise |)rofessionally in favor of personality or other ' 

; .assets of a g^eral nature. 

■ r The. ^uthoim StAb^s to,^^^ the Northern and * 

States have assembie>d their county and district: agents at 
" the- S|^e CbMegjS .for^ intensiye training period||coVering two* or 

m a practice which wifi, p^ably spread iri'other ' 
StotM as tjhe; i^unty o that the ^ 

* •■.* ' • -■ #• *. ^ /. V.;, i.,’. ■ ‘ '■* - i 
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■ teaching: throuirhout this big: educational system 

lat l»s so rewntly develoijed, an adequate staff of specialists iff each 
btate IS of the greatest importance. Moreover, it will be neces 
sary that each State devise plans for the county agents to keep 
np-to-date in subject matter and m/thods of teaching, eithfer bv 
leaves tir aWnce for graduate'study/or by short courses arranged 
to meet their particular needs. ^1 ’ 

The people have recognized 7he nbed for extension educatiorf- 
the leaders now must urge a wis? divisioin .of funds to keep the in’ 
stniction of the highest quality. 

OBJECrivES, METHODS OF TEACHING, ETC. 

By Graoc E. r'BYsiNOEa • 

rUM Agmt. V. B. Dgpartm^t or Ag^ture. Wa,hinffton. D. O. 
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Fortunately the little red schoolhjni.se po longer hears alone the 
burden of educating the rurarcitbje’nship, for it is aided by many 
Mpful hands of public. semijuiWic and private educational agencies. 

One of the newest and one wliich is making a unique contribution 
to the field of education i.s the cooperative extension work in agsi- 
ciilture and home economics. ~ , • 

*inte the Smith-Lever Att -sponsoring this work was not passed ' 
until 1914, and since the first work of this tyi^e, done partly with 
t-Kiye^ment, partly private support, was begun, only-in 1911 «Ae 
period covered by this dcicennium report i.s» almost identical ’with 
that of the development ofthis work, and, therefore, further -allusion 
to tiBie involveEi wjl] not^^^i^cessary. ^ 

*rUB FIELD OF HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION AND ITS 9BJF.CT1VE8 

The possible'scope of the home ecopotoics extension program of 
work IS as broad as the field of liome making. For the farm women, 
m addition to the home economics phases of food, clothing, and 
shelter. It may include- productive activitie&sucri as gardening poul- 
tp- and dairying. In the urban oeilters bCsWes f6od, clothing, -and ' 
belter, it may include ^pervised playgrounds, sanitary milk sup- ' 
iiy, municipaj, market, etc. . * ' ’ »■ . 

extension a^nts is the latek reco^ 
mendation of research laboratories, and the methods of teaching ate 
^d upon the ^eetjavrtilable data on .p^chblogy apd teaching 

the agent, in tfip county is conslantly 
augmented by. State and Federal stoiF, thus inaintafcing an up-to- 

61949*_26 16 ; . - . ■ ^ V , 
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date and high quality of subject matter content and methods of 
teaching. 

The purpose of home demonstration work is to analyze with local 
people the scope of home making; the major problems connected with 
their local responsibilities; and to assist them, through self activity 
of adults and juniors, to solve the immediate problems as a means 
of better home life in the country. 

Ho*me economics c.xtension work is a continual challenge to the 
efficiency H.the educator trained in home economics. Three factors 
are* outstandingly worthy of consideration in this regard — 

A. In a single adult group of some 25 women, met together* in 
common realization of need for instruction (such ivs food selection), 
maybe representatives of eveiy status of social, economic, and educa- 
tional standard and experience. In addition, the home demonstra- 
tion agent has the responsibility of developing junior club work in 
the county, and it must be recognized that no fear of not securing' 
school credits makes these women, or boys and girls attend, or con- 
tinue to attend, the meetings and participate' in the program of 
work. 

B. In addition to interesting this cosmopolitan group, the exten- 
sion teacher must face the fact that there is no precedent of a pro- 
gram of work (such as the resident teacher finds in an outlined 
course of study), and that the program must be made to fit the needs 
of the group concerned, based upon the past knowledge and ex- 
periences of the individuals of the group, and is affected by inuiie- 
diately prevailing economic .and social condit ion. 

Hence, the extension teacher must plan a program which nffiets 
the fundamental needs of the majority of the cosmopolit an 'group, 
and must make it sufficiently worth while so that home makers, with 
the 'full day’s schedule wlrich the busy housewife, particularly the 
farm woman, always finds awaiting her, will come to the place of 
meeting to gain information which will be helpful in her daily 
responsibilities of hqme making. 

C. Another factor for serious consideration is that in dealing^rith 
the adult in the extension program, the agent meets the difficulty of 
fixed habits of thought and action, and th<j difficulty of overcoming 
these to improve daily practices and habits of thought. 

Thus it will be seen that the extension teacher faces simultaneously 
the fourfold responsibility of planning a program of work, securing 1 
^Ihe iQterest and partidpatiton of local peof||; organizing groups, 
and doing extension teaching which will maintain siutained afteir- 
lion by sheer woi^th of the service rendered, with no responsibility 
on thfe part of the local people to participate or to oontirtue partici- 
pating fof even a minimum of time in the program of work under 
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" “Pfep«™tion fon life fo-dav as well as for the fu- 

.“on’to .r«'u”r? "ork is, preen, inehtiT a contrito-. 

>e e d of education, since it not only preimres'foV life but 

0.1“ o':.T‘S 1 ■“ 

adult lifft - I r ^ personal care of the infant through to 
^ managerial responsibilities, on through old age 

heft again the ])ersonal equation looms large ^ 

It makes its contribution not as abstract theories based iinon fh« 
desire for a broad general fund of information, but to meet LeciBc 
^ .mn.ed,a.e, and recognised needs in the responsibili.y of homlak-’ 

It doQs not* teach theoretical pfTftciples of a general nature which 
may la.er on be u*d with such adjustments as chanlg Zdlns 
may make necessary, but it must meet the test of eontribwir, 
tion of an actual immediate problem which already exists iifa lar™ 

:c:»”V3 “• 

METHOD^ OF T^iACHTNO 

inf teaching preeminently the project method of teach- 

mg, ite objective Uung new practices or to improve those alr^Av in 

iTfl P'*«iect method of teachin- is^^zed 

by the fact that the very feason fpr^this type of educational work is 
that problems have already been realized and defined as such in the 
pro^am of work which the local people plan. ’ ® 

flftf teffchc^r analyzes the problem into its various parU 

determines which jobs require manipulation activities a^wS 

ojierative skill, and what related information is e.ss^tial that th« 
homemaker may efficiently work out the proliW .. 'W ^ * 

The basic principle of e.xtension educatig«fflK^m ^r conimn 
nity demonstration, the demonstration bel 

These local women, known as home demonstrators, undertake the 

. cmonsc ion «„d.apn« to follow the inatructionV of ,| " lo^ 
dcmonstrution agent, make careful comparison with nr«c»l™ • ' 
preciously, keep accural* rbeoVds of wh?t Tdonl and 

^ “>e scope.of extension work is as far * ' 1 

«uh.ng „ the .field of hf city tome makm^ Vi 

. ' ^ ' ' -,V>' -V- 

, >.,A V • ini'.A'jj. d 
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development. J That group of persons reached may include every 
status of age, nationality, staifdards^ ideals, and experience, and 
every stage of social, economic, and educational development. 

Since this phase q^ducation is still so young it is diflidJilt to 
measure the results obtained, but even these few years would indicate 
that its contribution to the field of education includes the following; 

1. Methods of adult Perhaps the largest contribution 

of extension work to the general fidd of education will be in its con- 
tribution to methods of teaching adults, particularly those of the 
nonprofessional group. To date, only a beginning has l>een made in 
this field, but extension workei-s are studying the instincts, emotions, 
liabits, and other characteristics of the farm familv from youth 
through old age, and in the varying groups which sodlil, eronomic, 
and educational conditions make ]K>ssiblc in a cosmopolitan grouj) 
represented in tlie communities of a given county. They are analyz- 
ing the mental group units.represented, and the relative pro|)ortions 
of those who are of the reasoning type of miiul and lhost» who are 
purely imitative, as a basis for determining to what extent and for 
what groups instruction in improved jiractices must Ik* the only 
basis used, and to. what extent principles may Ik* added to (he 
instruction given. They are analyzing the variou.s <levices for exten- 
sion teaching, such as publications, e.xhibits, the press, window dis- 
plays, slogans, moving pictures, models, charts, j>ageants, jmtT (he 
|ike^and the comparative etfectiveness of the different metffTs of con- 
Vct with the local people, such as the home visit^.,rt»minunity-wide 
meeting, and county-wide meeting. 

- 2. Extends^ student period throughout this system 
of extension teaching, the boy and;.,gffl join in solving community 
an(E farm home problems, and'^bnce tliey are participators in sucii 
an endeavor, naturaljy «nd logically (hey and their parents continue 
their interest in study by mean^ of the extension program of work 
.throughout all their years, the extension agent adapting the form 
of presentation and the selection of facts to’ the mental abilities of 
the group, but each and all, adult and junior alike, continue, to aid 
in the solution of proj^ems common to the majority of the farms 
and homes of the comm^ity. 

8. Renews mental growth . — Through its appeal to adults by arous- 
ing interest in rewiit developments in subject matter and methods 
affecting the*hopie, home economics extension work makes an edu- 
cational contfimition through stimulating mental effort on the part 
of adults long out of school, thereby definitely renewing ^ mental 
' growth. ' - 1 • 

4. Prolongs school attendance years for hoys and girls . — Through 
the fact that the extension , agent crea^ in ^ys and girls a whole- 
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some interest in knowledge of facts reparding a£rricultin^ 
e<-onomics, many Ik»vs anci irirls 1 i«vp lvw>n fTf culture ftnd homo 

/i. t^f t nnffij/ fff i cf<c<frch nrtn^lfi^a ^ i • * 

"■s-a.rl, (in, line, tin. (5^1 If r'.^ T "Pl'li'-Xi™ 

"..I.. , 4'Z'ri',': z''::;7C':;:£ 

'it untnuolted hy it'senroh wOrkei*s Tn ir»’ fields ns 

^^PutR p'nol to,t on. r, »>a,rrh fndh^s,—rhKoxxfr\x tho f«n# ♦» * *i 

s arch ^^olkersth^ouph verifyinp effectiveness of results or suirffest 

the weakness m data avuilahle, and further work whi -h ' 

desirahle to make the data of preater usefulness In nd IV 

' simple “iri “"J these injermn of 

' , /' tfie fact that home economics extension work trnn«- 

' ■ anri!."'"??,'"*" "-‘thin the comprehension of the laity 

are C “‘'2“'“"' Pfop'e “ to apply »:ience that results secur5 ^ 

of ooiegtific procedu^ 
the maL oft!ir« "1 "'"''n i” «>« consciLsnel of 

field of sciemific eS™r. * ““ ’^'‘oie 

Threr^af^ f»^* •afepe.ferf in junior appUcotion of knouMgor- 
* in h. 1" th« fa<rt that the extension program of work is partidpafed 
m by parents eildajuniors alike, tliere is double inoenHve to ' ' 
onthusi^icslly csriy into prectico snd achisee in elara ' 
of SM^« the purposes of boys’ and girls’ club work ^ 
unified fanuly interest also makes for a greater degree of-iiiteSt i'eii. 
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• and more greatly sustained inter^t on the part of parents in improv- 
ing their own standards and practices. 

9. Develops ptthlic opinion in favor of Ju>me economics \nd agn- 
, culture in the public-school cur^^lculum^'^-l^\!hvo\]^\ the fact that ex- 
tension agents are teaching not only through direct contact with 
groups but in a large measure are giving information and instruction 

- through the indirect medium of educational exhibits, press articles, 
pageants, window displays, public lectures, nutrition clinics, postere, 
and other means of contact with the' general publiy, jublic opin ion 
Is constantly being built up in favor of home economics and the (ten- 
sion agent is constantly and consciously endeavoring ^o to mold 
opinion toward this end that in many counties it has culminated in 
securing hoihe economi(?fe coursers in the local schools, county public 
^ ..health nurses, dental clinics, and the like. ' ' 

10. It mokes a sociological contribution-. — 'The basic principle of 

• home economics extension work is the home demonstration wherein 
a local woman, under supervision of the extension agent, carries on 
certain recommended practices,_compares them with methods in use 
previously, keeps earful record of results, andjmakes public this 
data for the benefit oWbe community. It brings people together on 
the basis of common problems and capitalizes this united interest, 
teaching them how to work and to recreate together ' It fosters 
definite standards and ideals for a cultural and efficient ^ome life, 
and indkates how a large pro^)ortion of this may be secured regard- 
less 6^ the amount of the family income. These, together with the 
policy of developing local initiative and utilizing and developing 
leadership among the people of the countryside, and Irhe constant 
endeavor to raise the standards of personal, family, and community 
relationships and responsibilities, are sociological contributions. 

. Thus it will be seen that home economics extension work, though 
still in its infancy, is making- a fundamental contribution to the 
present field of education^ and that in the futdre it will undoubtedly 
render a still great^i’ service to borne economics education. It will 
also aid ip determining general fundamental principles of method^ 
of teaching which may be applied to any field of educational 
endeavor. • 
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Chapter XIII 

SHORT COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

By, Julia L, Hubd, / 

Director, Jfoncolkvtate Borne BcononUc. lo^ state OoHege 


- have offered 

for those who do not care . courses in home economics 

, ' unable to ^^ 00 ]^^ or who are 

; ing such courses and five Stnt™T ^ States are now offer- ' 

thfwork. A s;r“4^^^^ 

variety of aims tvZ n/ ? ^ great 

, or aims, types of courses, length of course^?. Me tk« ^ fi ‘ 

. mg material hn<s «e.o n 1 fo*'" t^ourses, etc. 1 he follow-. 

sent to the. land-grant colle^ ' ™“ questionnaires 

agSulwL^n^sota'^X^e ' 

This school was estahlishM f ®/h« course was stahed in 1888. 

high-school r« “tfo“ This “ f "Oh >«“! * 

mak-ing and is a thrT;. J . ‘™‘ns primarily for home 

Univefsity- h^t ‘era ^ro^mf ' 

months’ duration in 1906 “ to m t a"™* ^onomics of three 

instruction to p^ns who ^uld nt h> ffi™ 

few fearjlwi 

•These latter cours^ mTL’l. ^ ®h<>rt courses, 

the time of TV" ' 

faculties of fliA rror** n ^ ^ regular home economics 

anyone desiring foods and clothirig^work ” Ld thPsI*T^ 
hcen taught by student teschel under the sup^ltVlrfoaeC 
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in charge of the practice teaching. The work below' college grade- 
in the State College of Washington has been organizedtas follows: 

“ The wy^ in' domestic science and art, In agriculture and in me- 
' chanics art, also v^-jrk in business and secretarial science training, 
havo been put under one head and are known as the department of 
elementary science.” For the most part this dep^tment has its own 
(^ganization and teachers. Some of the college departments also 
contribute courses. The noncollegiate work in Colorado and Min- 
nesota is offered in separate schools for that'Jjurpose. * 

The entrance requirements ’for the short courses, however, differ 
in the various colle'ges. The most common one is that the applicant 
shall have completed the eighth grade. i In Purdue University the 
eight’ weeks’ course for housekeepers is open to any woman over IB ♦ 
years of age who has had^a good common-school education. The 
^ Utah Agricultural College requires that the applicant be a high- 
* school graduate; or 18 years of age, while 'Missouri giyes the age 
limit as 16 years. The length of courses varies from 4 weeks to 
4 years of 6 months each. _ - 

The ‘subjects offered in -these courses usually contairf a larger 
prt^ortion of technical work and less academic work. In most 
cases credit is not Accepted tow'ard the regular ‘college course. At 
^the Pennsylvania State College the courses offered are “all, home 
makers’ courses and aim. to give^ such practical information and 
experience as shall enable the home maker to plan, select, prepare, 
and serve such foods as shall best be suited to her family needs 
■ and to their income, and to plan, select, make, or renovate and 
care intelligently for the clothing and household furnishings for 
the average family of small means.” The Kansas State AgriciU- 
. tural College- gives a 15 weeks’ course, including the following sub- 
jects : Cookery, sewing, housewifery, hygiene, ^design in home and 
clothing, and floriculture. North Dakota offers'^ a home makers’ 
course which continues through two six-month periods, opening 
'about the middle of October and continuing to the latter part of 
March. ' ' 

’ J * ^ * • 

This enables. the girls to be nt home early enough for the spring work and 

also to enter after the fall work Is finished. This Is a purely* vocational home 
makers’ course. It contains all of the home-making subjects, a course la 
English ^d general science, and time for music if an.v of the girls desire thls..| 
The course* contains cookery, foods, dietetics and meal planning and serving, 
feeding of children and Invalids, sewing, textiles, making of household llncnu, 
making of children’s garments, fall and spring millinery, home art, /home 
nursing, home gardening, poultry raising, child care, househdld management, 
house planning,*etc. < 

■ The ehtrance requirements are very liberal, since any girl wlio hasj 
finished the sixth grade may be admitted. This cou^ sicieins toi 
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meet a very great nwd ih North Dakota. Another course' is offered 
there, also, for a period of U weeks, knowh as the slidrt course. This * 
IS very limited in tlie work which it accomplishes, being mainly 'a ' 
course in cooking, sewing, home art, millinery, and-poultry raising. 

special ;aourse during the year 
192^^23 for the wives of the Veterans’ Bureau ip^jn, at the request 
ofdhe agent of the Federal Board for VocationaJ Education. This 
course included work in both foods and clothing. Iowa State Col- ' 
lege now offers short unit courses of 12 Weeks each for home makers, 
and wives of Federal board students have attended these courses in 
quite large numbers, as ^vell as women living in the vicinity of 
the college. It is planned to increase the number of these courses 
so that one.year s work may be taken if desired. These courses are 
for Avomen who wish to know , more about home making and can 
not spend the four years for such work. .No speciHed number of 
courses need be taken, and there are no prerequisites. The courses 
intMi e principles of cookery, meal service, marketing, nutrition 
and dietetics, household management, care of, the house, house plan- 
-^mg and furnishing, applied and costume design, garqient con- 

ruc ion, millinery, literature of the home, recreation for the home 
and gardening. ’ 

One interesting feature in connection with the short courses held 
at the saine time as the farmers? weeks is the increasing number of 
short courses <or boys and girls who are members of State clubs. 
Kliode Island gives such a course “ to .strengthen boys’ and girls’ 
cub work in the State.” Connecticut Agricultural College gives as 
I S aim to strengthen interest in the college and to inspire junior 
club members to continue their education.” This is truly a worthy, 
aim. lose attending the short course must be club members and 
mu^ liaye completed successfully some club., activity. Iowa State 
lollege has had very successful short courses for club boys and 
girls during farmers’ week, as have Arkansas, Minnesota, etc. The 
trend of the times seems to indicate that tlie work among the boys ■ 
and girls is thc-most important and vital in* these sliort courses. 

the University of Tennessee lias offered, since 1918 a short couiso 
for rural women, home demonstration agents, and al| other women 
who may be interested. One week of intensive work is especially 
^apted to the problems of rural women. Home’ demonLatim 
agents and women possessing qualities «f leadership, particularly . 

having had experience in teaclnug and handling farm home ’ 
problems, have a three weekif course in addition. The' topics dis- 
cussed vaiy from year to year. The joint course, given to all, for 

the year 1923 included the following 1 , « »■<, tor 

aito “'ccHon of food and bow to nake out wetI.balih«Nl 

the average family, with a epeclal attehtloa to the food for ebUdroo. * ' 
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Textiles and clothing : Use of commercial patterns. ySelectlon and buying 
of clothing. Use of sewing machines. ‘ 

Demonstration cookery: Cooking of vegetables and meats t canning and 
bread making. 

. Reading for the famiiy : Choice of books for the children an j adhlts In the 
home. * 


1 


The three weeks’ course which followed the above course included 
laboratory work in foods, Construction work in clothing, and a 
methods course dealing with the history and aims of extension work, 
methods of creating interest among girls and women, organization 
methods, etc. All this work is carried on in cooperation with the 
extension department and is for the purpose of interesting farm 
women, and helping home demonstration agents and those expecting 
to take up that line of work. It carries the usudl homemakers’ 
week one step further. ' 

The future policies and problems in connection with' the non- 
collegiate courses seem to center around one fact. Tlie need for the 
longer courses, such as tlie two-year or four-year courses for the 
younger .students who ai’e not high-school graduates, seems to l>e 
passing. They have undoubtedly filled a very vitarnced and have 
done so successfully, but other factors are influencing the depiand 
and more or less supplanting these etourses. As mentioned in the 
. foregoing, five States have recently given up their short cbui-ses, 
and four other States, while still continuing their shorter courees 
and the weeks’ courses during Farmers’ Week, have given up the 
longer courses. The main problem confronting ;those colleges that 
still plan to continue the work seems to center principally on 
methods of increasing attendance. The University of Minnesota 
gives as its problem “ the giving to pupils, in such a limited time, 
the fundamentals of secondary academic work plus training for 
homemaking,' and also enough vocational work .so that they' majf 
earn money, upon ^aduation, in other than purely domestic work.” 
This latter problem has presented' itself at other schools. Because 
of higher educational standards, girls completing the noncollegiate 
courses are no longer able to detain teaching positions and 'other 
positions are not always easily round. Louise Stanley says: , 

I expect the demand to decrease as vocational homo economics In the high 
schools Is developed In such a way as to supply the needs of these girls. Of 
course, there may always be a local demand for the older women, but if 
^courses are developed ‘to meet the needs of these older women they must be 
gt^n tor^ shorter length of time. 

'^Colorado finds that “the need for this course is growing less as 
the rural schools consolidate and ‘ offer courses in Smith-*Hughes 
home economics.” Idaho found that there was not a sufficiently 
large number enrolled at anytime to warrant the time, and expense. 


SHORT COURSES IN HOME ECOHOMiCS g'Jf" 

?‘®'' “1“’“!® '“ ‘hat State seem to be meeti* the 
need. The development of e.xtension work, as well as thatTf the 

■ ofLf r ’ to discontinne the short 

courses, as may soon be the case in Indiana. “Home economics is 

ro genera ly taught tlnoughout^lhe'high schools and in/ll the 

c eges of Kansas that the short course seems in very afmll de- 
mand.” Thus .t would seem that this ,,rohlem is quL IneSl . 
throughout the country. Among the States giving no short bourses 

Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, California 
}\.V«?h.ng Kentucky, ami Vermont. There is no doubt that the 
tm proved fachttes fob^^.igh-school education, and the higher Ind! 
ai( s of education, at Ihe present time, directly affect attendance 
8Sr40*^ courees. ^n Iowa the li^h-school attendance in 1922 was 
88,642,, as (,0,589 in 1917. In 1908 there were 4,778 high-' 

school graduates; in 1918 there were 9,786 

However, them will still l» a future for some forms of short 
cou^^probably the, most needed are short unit course., for the 
memakers of to-day. , The more eatensivo education of the home 
juakers of to-morrow should arouse in their mother, a desire for 
better training for the prescnt. That feeling i.s being manifested in 
nmny places. Other possible coiiises are.for community leaders in 
ension work, and also the week's courses for hoy-s lind girls in 
work, the various coui-ses being planned to meet local’ needs. 
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